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Inquisitive Old Man (slumming in New 
York)—Well, well, poor boy; so your fa- 


_ther is dead. How did he die? 


Urchin (who can’t be bothered)—Aw, he 
strangled to death. He was sittin’ in a lunch 
room eatin’ some horse meat when some 
guy yells, “Whoa,” ahd the stuff stopped 
in his throat. 


Customer—Rubber washers? 

Green Clerk—Sorry, ma’am, we have no 
rubber washers, but I can show you some 
good electric ones. 


like 


Mike—Do 
mans? 
She—Yes, with reservations. 


you traveling on Pull- 





George—Do you kfiow who that sweet 
little girl is that I’ve been dancing with all 
evening? ‘ 

Helen—Why, yes, that’s mother—Lon- 
don Humorist. ; 


Revenue Collector—So you object to pay- 
ing an inheritance tax? 

Jones—Sure, I do. The lawyers got the 
inheritance—let them pay the tax! 





Fat Lady (bathing)—Here, let go of my 
leg! ‘ 

Near Sighted Gent—Oh, excuse me, I 
thought I had hold of the pier. 


He—Don’t you like to dance when they 
turn out the lights? 
She—No; I’d rather not. 


Doctor—Your father seems hale and 
hearty at the age of 104. 
Mountaineer—Yep, but pap’s _ slippin’ 
terrible.\ T’other day I heard him say he 
reckoned he’d take up the game of golf. 


Conductor—Hi, mister! Don’t hop off till 
she stops. If you break your neck, Pll be 
the one to suffer!” 


Diner—What kind of stew is this? 

Waiter—Rabbit stew. 

Diner—I thought so; I found some hare 
in it. 


He—I do hope you will pardon my danc- 
ing on your feet—I’m a little out of prac- 
tice. 

She—I don’t mind your dancing on them. 
It’s the continual jumping on and off that 
aggravates me. 


After a long taxi ride a Scot handed the 
driver the legal fare and a five-cent piece 
as a tip. The chauffeur glared at the of- 
fending coin. “Here,” he said scornfully, 
“wot’s this?” : 

“Mon, ye’re a sportsman!” beamed the 
Scot; “Ill say ‘tails.’ ” 


Diner—Are you the young lady who took 
my order? 

Waitress—Yes, sir. 

Diner—Well, you're still looking fine. 
How are all your grandchildren? 


“Will your people be surprised when you 
graduate?” 


“No,” they’ve been expecting it for sev- 


eral years.” 


Two colored men in southern Indiana 
were bewailing the hard times being felt in 
the agricultural district there. “Times is 


tighter than I ever seen them before,” said 
one. “I can’t even get hold of a nickel! 
If something don’t turn up I’m going to 
start preaching. I done that once and I 
ain’t too good to do it again,” 


“Did you hang up your stockings for 
Christmas, Clara?” 

“Sure did!” ‘ 

“And did you get anything in ’em?” 

“No, I didn’t but I guess one of my 
sorority sisters got her legs in ’em ’cause I 
haven’t seen ’em since!” 


Percy—What’s the smell in the library? 
Claud—It’s the, dead silence they keep 
there. 


Guest at Party—Why,. in heaven’s name, 
does that fellow shut his eyes when he is 
singing? 

Mr. Knowall—He’s so kind-hearted he 
can’t bear to see others suffer. 


Passenger (as elevator speeds by 42nd 
floor)—What would happen if this elevator 
should drop to the bottom? 

Operator—Gosh! I’d lose my job! 


Taxi Driver—Where do you get that 
“Home, James,” stuff? This is a taxi, see! 

Passenger—Pardon me; my. error. Home, 
Jesse James. 





May—I have a cold or something in my 
head. 
Irma—A cold, undoubtedly. 


“What’s the matter, Ben? You’re lookin’ 
worried.” « 

“Work—nothin’ but work from mornin’ 
till night!” 

“How long have you been at it?” 

“I begin tomorrow.” 


Voice (6ver phone)—Hello—o—o, honey; 
do you.know who this is? 

Olie—Naw, the light’s out in this booth, 
an’ I can’t see a thing. 


She—Is there anything worse than the 
antics of a newly married couple? 
He—Yes# those of a newly divorced couple. 





Wife—Come out of there, you miserable 
coward, or I'll drag you out! 

Husband, under bed—You can call me a 
coward; you can beat me and bruise me, 
but I'll just let you know that you can’t 
break my manly spirit. 


Molly and John ran intd a neighbor’s 
house and asked if they could play with 
Marjorie. 

“Yes,” said Marjorie’s mother; “but does 
your mother know you are here?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “and we can 
stay to lunch if we are asked.” 


A doctor was called upon to attend the 
butler of an aristocratic but impecunious 
patient. When he arrived he’ found’ the 
man in bed, and a very superficial: examitia- 
tion revealed the fact that there was: noth+ 
ing whatever the matter with: him. 20.5 
“It’s like this, sir,” said the-butter? in a 


hoarse whisper, “The madam owes ; 
in wages, and I’m goin’ to stop here 
get it.” 

“And a very good idea,” said thx 
“Move over. She owes me $250.” 


A large colored gentleman ap; 
a clerk in a shoe store with the 
that a pair of shoes he had purcha: 
day before be exchanged. 

“What’s the matter with them? 
the clerk. They seem to be wear 
right.” 

“Oh, yassuh,” replied the negr: 
wears all right, but dey don’t seen 
de edge on mah razah like de old « 


Tommy—lI love you. You are | 
wonderful girl in the world. You 
object of my dreams, tKe light of | 
the hope of my hope, my inspirati 
my ambition. I would fight drago: 
quer the world for you. I would 
life for you! Will you be mine? 

Bernice—Do you Hke me, Tomm: 


The foreman—Great Scott, man, 
nine stories and went through th 
ment! It’s a wonder you aren’t ki! 

Mose—Boss, ah think that concr< 
ment done broke mah fall. 








Frenchy—Do you know of a fel! 
would lend me $50? 

Friend—Yes, an American. 

Frenchy—Nothing doing. He w 
mand them back again.—Paris Rire. 


“I wish I- had lived 300 years ag: 

“Why ?” 

“TI shouldn’t have had so much 
to learn.” 


“Oh, daddy,” said the young lad: 
Jones said you were the handsom: 
on our street.” 

“What’s that?” asked the father. 
There was,a brief silence, |! 
daughter shook her head and said, *\ 

guess it’s true, all right.” 

“What’s true?” asked the father 

“That every time you compliment 
he makes you repeat it.” 


“T hear that you and Bill are on t! 
again,” 

“He’s too darn fresh! I told h 
father had locomotive ataxia and th: 
wanted to know if he whistled at ci: 


“Where are you running?” 

“To stop a fight.” 

“Who’s fighting?” 

“Oh, just me and another freshma' 


One Maiden Lady—He didn’t tel! 
loved me, but he kissed me. 

Another—Don’t worry then; he 
love you. 





Irate father (to lazy son)—Why ar 
always lying about the house? 
Lazy son—I never did! Don’ 


much of the.old shack, but I never sai¢ 


Mrs. Bjones — How did the- detect 
i to suspect him, disguised 


was in women’s~-clothes? = 
Mrs Siniff-He passed a milliner’s »' 
window; without looking at it. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT 


Note: Many readers have requested 
information concerning eadet life at 
West Point. We are indebted to the 
academy staff, particularly Lieut. Wil- 
liam R. Fleming, for the following 
authoritative account. Incidentally, 
this is the 125th anniversary of the 
founding of the world’s most famous 
school for soldiers. 

James McNeil Whistler, famous Amer- 
ican painter, was a cadet at West Point 
from 1852 to 1854. He was “found” 
(to use academy jargon)—that is, dis- 
charged from the academy—for defi- 
ciency in chemistry. Years later, when 
he had become noted, he humorously 
remarked: 

“Had silicon been a noxious gas I 
would have been a general today.” 

That expression is really an epitome 
of West Point -life—a cadet either 
“makes the grade” or he doesn’t. If he 
happens to miss on any one of a score 
of subjects, out he goes. Neither birth, 
breeding, influence nor wealth count at 
West-Point-on-the-Hudson. 

It is a hard life, if one considers 
sleeping with all windows up all night, 
when the thermometer is registering 
five below and when the bleak, cold 
winds of the North are blowing straight 
down the Hudson betweenthe Highlands 
to be stopped by the barracks them- 
selves. It is that, also, if one has to rise 
at six every morning (5:30 in summer) 
and be out in line, answering roll call, 
a few minutes later! And this in rain 


or shine or cold or sleet or snow. It is 
hard, too, if one doesn’t like to march 





to meals, and to be constantly on time; 
and to attend all recitations, where you 
must know your subject, because there 
are only 10 or 12 cadets to a section 
(class) and one hour at least for the 
class period. 

Yes, anyone can call it hard, espe- 
cially when one gets out of class at 
three o’clock in the afternoon; drills 
from 3:15 to 4:15; parades at five; has 
dinner at 6:15; studies from 7:15 to 9:30; 
and sleeps (despite visits by officers of 
the tactical department to see that you 
are in bed) from 10, when lights go out, 
to six the next morning—when the pro- 
gram starts all over again. And it con- 
tinues from Monday at six a. m. straight 
through to the following Saturday after- 
noon at two. The rest of Saturday and 
Sunday is a cadet’s, except for church 
and the regular Sunday parade. 


Yet the balance sheet would never be 
correct without showing the other side 
of the ledger. And in it is a gold mine, 
for spread upon its pages are the cus- 
toms and traditions of the corps’s heri- 
tage extending back 125 years. To be 
a part of that corps for but a nonce, is 
to be part of it and its spirit for all 
time. Who cares, when the fourth mile- 
stone of the academy’s course is ended, 
and he steps out of the gray into the 
blue, that he has been penned in for 
the preceding four years? No one! 


Those four years have brought a 
knowledge and physique that couldn’t 
very well be obtained any other place; 
have given that insight into men that 
few colleges give; have formed and 
molded a character that neither knows 
nor shields crime or deceit; have 
breathed into it that spirit of the corps 
exemplified by its motto: “Duty, Honor, 
Country.” 

West Point breathes as well as breeds 
patriotism. ~ It was here that history 
was made during the early days of our 
country. Points of interest are asso- 
ciated with Washington, Kosciuszko, 
Arnold, the “great chain” across the 
Hudson, Fort Clinton, Molly Pitcher 
and other famous names and events. 
Here, too, lives the spirit of Grant and 
Lee, Sherman and Sheridan, and other 
famous American military figures. 


It is not a life, of course, for the youth 
who likes to lie in bed and dream, nor 
for the one who craves a “jazz” life. 
Cadets are not allowed to have or re- 
ceive money; they cannot smoke except 
in their own rooms; they cannot leave 
the reservation except at stated times. 
Christmas leave is only issued a year 
and a half after the cadet first enters. 

Everything is regulated to a nicety, 
from the particular shelf on which the 
cadet is permitted to park his best girl’s 
picture to the order of arrangement of 
shoes (shined, too!) under the bunk. 
All this teaches a man orderliness and 








A West Pointer in Full Dress 


discipline—steeling the body and mind 
to act in unison, cutting out the wasted 
energy, making every second count. 
And goodness knows how they count 
here! Things at West Point are timed 
in seconds. From the day one enters 
he can tell exactly what he will be do- 
ing at 10:49 a. m. four years later. 


In addition to the four daily drills 
in infantry, field artillery, cavalry and 
coast artillery lessons must be learned: 
mathematics, from simple algebra 
through the latest wrinkle in calculus 
and least squares; philosophy, chemis- 
try, electricity, French and Spanish, 
English and history. Cadet rooms must 
be swept out and cleaned by the cadets 
themselves—four times daily—and they 
have to shine their shoes and make their 
own beds. 

The 400 cadets living in the summer 
camp know Reveille. not by the piercing 
sound of the morning gun but by the 
devastating noises producedbythe “hell- 
cats” (drummers and buglers of the 
West Point band), who, for the five min- 
utes immediately preceding assembly, 
parade up and down the camp street, 
blowing and beating with all the 
strength of mouth and arm, playing, to 
be sure, a regular march, but sounding 
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_Last winter, for the first time in history, 


West Pointers were permitted to discard their 
traditional long coats with capes in favor of 
the more comfortable short coats. Though 
not as natty as the other, the short coat is 

more convenient. It is also gray. However, 
it does not displace the long coat for formal 
attire. The latter has been a part of the 

cadet’s uniform since about 1820. 


most unwelcome to the cadets. How- 
ever, it is most effective, for everyone 
is routed out from beneath his mos- 
quito bar in order to get dressed and 
out in the company street for this first 
formation of the day. 

Then for 20 minutes the company 
streets and tents resound with the vari- 
ous calls of their occupants, shaving, 
dressing, carrying water from the main 


street, getting their tents and the. 


ground immediately around them in 
shape for police call, which occurs at 
5:50 a.m. For this call, the ground is 
“dragged” (swept) in front of the tent, 
and all paper and the like must be put 
in the center of the street where it is 
collected by police details. Since tents 
must be left in perfect order, everyone 
tries his best to get all rubbish out in 
the center of the street in time for meal 
formations. 

Breakfast is at 6:00 a. m., followed by 
the drill period which starts at 7:30 
and lasts until noon. There are differ- 
ent uniforms for different drills, and 
different equipment has to be obtained, 
routed out, in some cases, from the bot- 
tom of a perfectly nicely arranged pile 
of clothing. 

From noon to 12:30 isthe great “clean- 
up” time. Clothes and equipment must 
be put away before the cadets march 
to dinner at 12:30. There is, therefore, 
a great hurrying in everything, but this 
hurrying is most systematic, with the 
result that anything that should have 
been done by the time they are ready 
for dinner, is done, and well, too. The 
afternoon, from the return of the corps 
from dinner to the afternoon police 
call at 5:00 p. m., is the best time of 
the day for the cadet. Drills, except 
for a few special formations, are end- 
ed at noon in summer time. This 
leaves the afternoon free for doing any 
of 2 number of things. Police call is 
followed by parade and formal guard 
mount at 5:30. Supper is at 6:30. For 
this formation, cadets who are on 
permit to attend a “picnic” do not have 
to march to the mess hall. 
loaded with the picnic supplies, and ac- 
companied by their “femmes” (best 
girls) and chaperones they set off walk- 
ing (cadets are not permitted to ride) 
for some pretty picnic spot. Tatoo 


Instead, - 
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goes at 9:30, and it heralds the close, of 
a colorful day. The sound'of cots being 
shaken down is heard, as well as the 
constant goodnight chatter that marks 
the placing of mosquito bars. Lights 
gradually go out one by one and at 
“taps” at 10:10 the entire camp is dark- 
ened and silence is everywhere save 
for.the low voice of the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of quarters as 
he goes down the line of tents asking 
“All Right” and receiving the same low 
reply. Then follows sleep and silence 
and the tread of the lone plebe sen- 
tries marching their guard tour up and 
down. 

It is a custom of the corps that a 
“plebe” (new cadet) just ranks “the 
superintendent’s dog, the command- 
ants’s cat, the waiters in the mess hall, 
the hell-cats and all the admirals in the 
whole blamed navy.” From the outset 
plebes are required by instructors and 
upper classmen both to “brace,” i. e., 
exercise marked physical effort in as- 
suming an erect posture. This accounts 
for the smart military carriage of mem- 
bers of the corps. Plebes do fatigue 
work and other unpleasant duties. They 
are restricted to certain parts of the 
reservation and are not recognized by 
the upper classes until near the end of 
the class year. However, a plebe this 
year is an upper classman the next and 
he, in turn, can enjoy the spectacle of 
seeing how it all happens. 


Hazing has been abolished but a “drag- 
ging” party is likely to occur at any 
time, especially in summer camp. It 
consists of cadets, getting hold of some 
particular cadet guilty of having done 
or said something “wooden,” or for hav- 
ing made a particularly poor “grind” 
(joke). They either bind their victim 
or else hold him by sheer physical force 
beneath one of the hydrants while the 
water is turned on accompanied by a 
liberal application of pomade and shoe 
polish, 

In addressing upper classmen plebes 
are required to use the term “mister” 
(they never refer to their own number 
as “boys” or “fellows”) and stand at at- 
tention. Plebes must also execute any 
orders upper classmen give them. In 
fact, the plebe is required to be so 
formal in his words and ceremonies 
that if a senior should inquire what 
time it is the plebe might ~have~to 
answer: 

“Sir, I am deeply embarrassed and 
greatly humiliated that due to unfore- 
seen circumstances over which I have 
no control, the inner workings and hid- 
den mechanisms of my chronometer 
are in such inaccord with the great 
siderial movement by which time is 
commonly reckoned that I cannot, with 
any degree of accuracy, state the exact 
time, Sir; but without fear of being 
very far off, I will state that it is so 
many minutes, so many seconds, and 
so many ticks after the Xth hour.” 

The bright spots in a plebe’s life*are 
the 100th and 200th nights. Custom has 
decreed that on these special occasions 
each plebe while at the mess hall table 
may, without fear of . consequences, 
freely unburden himself. of, his. per- 
sonal opinions of any. upper. classmen 
who may be attting at the same table. 
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West Point has.a strict code of }. 
the breaker of which, no matter \ 
his distinction in class or rank. j 
afforded a second chance. A cx, 
honor bound to report any brea 
honor by himself or his fellows. ( 
bling is not tolerated and ther. 
place in the military profession { 
cuses because “a failure is neve; 
thing but a failure, and on th: 
field is paid in blood.” Since 1905 . 
have not been required to “doub|: 
with an unusually heavy gun on 
shoulder as punishment for br. 
some minor regulation, though m 
“walk the area” for punishment. 


The work and reputation of 
Point is practically in the hands 
cadets themselves. How well the, 
that heritage is something that is | 
on the pages of history. It 
same yesterday, it is the same tod 
it will be the same tomorrow. 
spirit of West Point is exempli! 
these words by Edward S. Ho! 
the class of ’70: 


Here where resistlessly the river 
Between majestic mountains to th 
The patriot’s watch fires burned: 
constancy 
Won freedom as an heritage {: 
sons. 
To keep that freedom pure, inviol: 
Here are the nation’s children s 
in arts 
Of peace, in discipline of war: 
hearts 
Made resolute, their will subordinat: 
To their utmost duty at the call 
Of this, their country, whatso’e: 
Broadcast upon our history’s ample | 
The records of their valiant «: 
strown, 
Proudly their alma mater claims h 
May she have sons like these fi 
to age! 





MELLON HITS DEBT MEDDLERS 


Urge by the faculties of Columb: 
Princeton universities, many 
of which are known to favor wai 
cancellation, for reconsiderati: 
the debt settlements brought 
hot answer from Secretary of the |! 
ury Mellon. In a letter to Pres 
Hibben of Princeton Mr. Mellon 
not mince words. Though acknow'!: 
ing the propriety of frank expr 
of opinion, the secretary expresse: 
prise that professors Of such high < 
ing should draw conclusions “un: 
ported by facts.” 

Mr. Mellon points out that on 
international agreement is ratific: 
bad policy to try to change it, be: 
such effort shows weakness and | 
distrust. Mr. Mellon replies | 
leniency plea by asserting that 
our soundest economic prosper! 
the world is early settlement of 
national debts. “Reopening the s 
ments would, in my judgment,” ! 


sserted, “be a step backward and 


forward and one calculated to proc 
discord and confusion rather tha 

contribute to the economic stabil! 
and orderly betterment of world | 


. perity.” 


Mr. Mellon denies that the loans w«'' 
“moral” contributions. He recalls t)! 
the-American people bought Liber’) 
bonds in order to finance advances 
had every expectation that they w: 
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be repaid. Taking up argument to the 
effect that our allies were fighting our 
own battle as well as theirs, and that 
for some months we were unable to put 
many troops in line, the secretary said: 
“T am not going to attempt a discus- 
sion of the military contribution made 
by the United States to the winning of 
the war other than to remark that when 
the crucial period was reached our 
troops were there.” 

“Here is one fact which you gentle- 
men have apparently overlooked,” adds 
the secretary, explaining: “We pur- 
chased supplies and services abroad by 
hundreds of millions. They had to be 
paid for in francs and pounds—at arti- 
ficiate exchange rates maintained by 
the very use of the funds we loaned. In 
other words, we paid cash for the mate- 
rial necessary to enable us to make our 
joint contribution to the common 
cause. Neither abroad nor in this coun- 
try has it been suggested that if debts 
are canceled we are to be reimbursed 
the dollars actually expended by us in 
France and Great Britain.” 

“Excessive demands have not been 
made. I remind you that the present 
value of these debt settlements is five 
per cent, a rate less than most of the 
debtor nations have to pay for money. 
All of the powers that owe us money 
will receive this yearin German repara- 
tions $3,000,000 less than they have to 
pay us, but by 1929 will be receiving 
$3,000,000 more than they have to 
pay us. 

“Finally, the joint faculties of Colum- 
bia and Princeton urge the American 
people to reconsider the debt settle- 
ments with allied countries ‘because of 
the growing odium with which this 
country is coming to be regarded by 
our European associates. I doubt 
whether European nations dislike us as 
much as some people tell us they do. 
But I know this, that if they do, the 
cancellation of that part of their debts 
which has not already been canceled 
will not of itself change their dislike 
into affection, Neither in international 
relations any more than in private life 
is affection a purchasable commodity, 
while my observation and reading of 
history lead me to conclude that a na- 
tion is hardly likely to~deserve and 
maintain the respect of other nations 
by sacrificing its own just claims.” 


SENATOR WEDS SOCIALIST 

The bachelor bloc in the senate lost 
Clarence C, Dill of Washington when he 
married Miss Rosalie Jones, Washing- 
ton lawyer better known as “General 
Jones” because of her militant support 
of socialism and woman’s rights. Sena- 
tor Dill is 43 years old and a Democrat. 
His wife campaigned for La Follette. 
rheir romance budded from 1924 when 
Miss Jones was one of a delegation that 
waited on the senator to urge his sup- 
port to the woman’s peace movement. 
The senator was evasive and Miss Jones, 





to use her own words, “raked him over - 


the coals” and left his office in a huff. 
But the senator was interested and had 
his secretary find out who “the lady in 
red” was. “J refuse to be an echo of my 
husband,” says Mrs. Dill in preferring to 
be known in business by her maiden 





~ ent system were deplored. 
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name. The word “obey” was omitted 
from the ceremiony which was per- 
formed in New York. Miss Jones re- 
cently shared in a $5,000,000 estate. 

The senate’s unmarried members 
now include Tydings of Maryland, Walsh 
of Massachusetts, Hale of Maine, McKel- 
lar of Tennessee and La Follette of Wis- 
consin. Among the senate’s widowers 
are Curtis and Capper of Kansas, Walsh 
of Montana, Fess of Ohio and Heflin of 
Alabama, 


A CHICAGO SYMPOSIUM 


Some reasons why Chicago has earn- 
ed for itself the unenviable title of the 
“nation’s wickedest city” were aired at 
a conference in that city on the cause 
and cure for crime. But there was more 
criticism and “passing of the buck” than 
there was practical suggestion. Judges 
blamed the police for failure to arrest 
criminals and the police in turn assailed 
the courts for being weak. Sluggish 
prosecution and immunities and privi- 
leges granted criminals under the pres- 
Mayor 
Dever wailed that Chicago is blamed for 
much crime that is really suburban. 


Even while the officials argued the 
Windy City’s gang war broke out again 
and three men who ran afoul of the 
bootleg ring (the backbone of Chicago’s 
crime wave) fell victims to a machine- 
gun fusillade. 

Dr. Andrew Bruce, law professor at 
Northwestern university and former 
North Dakota supreme court justice, 
still contends that there is no more 
crime in Chicago than in any other 
American city. Be that as it may, 
Chicago is somewhat unique in that its 
police hold the guns of gang leaders 
while the’ latter talk peace on the 
ground that “there is enough business 
(beer-running) for all.” Also it is, as 
far as records show, the only city 
where a skyscraper has actually been 
held up. It is odd, too, that so many 
local officials and other notables turn 
out with the riff-raff in honoring slain 
gangsters. And if 
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for escorting a caravan of beer trucks 
safely outside the city limits.” This 
same investigator adds: 

“Beer trucks rumble across Chicago’s 
streets without fear of the police. The 
actual divisions of Chicago are no long- 
er police precincts or court jurisdic- 
tions but bootleg precincts. * * * ‘Tak- 
ing a man for a ride’ is the popular 
method of disposing of enemies. The 
victim is lured into an automobile or 
kidnaped while walking on the streets, 
carried out to the city limits, shot and 
often tortured inhumanely, and the 
body thrown out. Almost 100 men ‘went 
for a ride’ in 18 months and only a few 
were ever arrested or indicted, and not 
a single one convicted. * * * One day; 
in the full light of the noonday sun, 11 
limousines drove slowly past the Haw- 
thorne Inn in Cicero (a Chicago sub- 
urb) and laid down a sheet of machine- 
gun fire that peppered the building.” 


“Thirty millions a year is paid for 
crime protection in Chicago alone,” re- 
ports Dist.-Atty. Olsen to Washington. 
“The bootleggers did $100,000,000 worth 
of business last year and canceled 
checks and other evidence prove that 
$28,000 and $30,000 checks made pay- 
able to public officials and fixers were 
a common thing.” 

It is such things as these that have 
given Chicago its present unwelcome 
notoriety. 


CLERGY ATTACKED AND DEFENDED 


Sinclair Lewis is on another literary 
rampage.- His newest book (no need to 
name it; it isn’t worth reading!) lam- 
poons the preacher just as his previous 
works in turn attacked the small-town 
resident, the small-town business man 
and the physician. We would hesitate 
to give Sinclair Lewis this much pub- 
licity if it were not for the fact that the 
rumpus raised by 432 pages of rabid 
writing invites an answer in the form of 
a vindication of the clergy. 

Sinclair Lewis, you will remember, 
was the man who last year stood up in 

















a signed writer 





in the April Cos- 
mopolitan maga- 
zine—a newspa- 
perwoman—is to 
be believed, she 
has “seen men 
sprawling on the 
steps of a cathe- 
dral, dying of ma- 
chine - gun bul- 
lets, (one victim 
with 200 in his 
body), while an 
auto drove swift- 
ly away through 
the rush,- hour 
traffic,” “seen the 
police ofthis city 
























































of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple made power- 
less and useless 
by the terror and 
graft of these 
gangs” and “seen 
motorcycle po- 
licemen come to a 
gangster’s rooms 
for their reward 


shows how it is done. 


How do they put the middle span of a cantilever bridge into posi- 
tion?” is a question commonly asked. This photo of final work on 
the great Carquinez highway bridge aver upper San Francisco bay 


The connecting 125-foot center span was con- 

structed on barges and floated ta the bridge site. There it was lifted 

into place with weights and power at the rate of a foot a minute. A 

mistake might have plunged the 750 tons of steel into the water of 

Carquinez straits 135 feet below. The completed $8,000,000 bridge 

will form a link in the Pacific highway, avoiding the present neces- 
sity of using ferries from Vallejo to Crockett. 
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a Kansas City church and defied the 
God of the fundamentalists to strike him 
dead. He was the same man who de- 
clined to accept the monetary part of 
the Pulitzer prize for the best-seller of 
1925 adjudged “to best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American 
life.” Sinclair Lewis is a literary cynic 
by profession and inclination. He thinks 
it pays better dividends in money and 
advertising than writing to please. 
There is no need to dwell on his latest 
tirade: sufficient to say that it paints 
preachers and preachers’ sons as liber- 
tines. 

No doubt there are many misfits in 
the clergy. “But this is the case in all 
professions. However, cold statistics 
show that the proportion of undesir- 
ables in the pulpit is not as great as in 
other callings. Sinclair Lewis tries to 
make a typical case out of an exception- 
al character. In this respect he is 
amuch like Judge Ben Lindsey of Denver 
who used some unfortunate court cases 
that came to his attention as a basis for 
a series of sensational magazine articles 
which gave the impression that all 


- American youth was going to the dogs. 


Such writings offer no help but offend 
and very often confuse those who are 
groping for truth in the betterment of 
mankind. 

The idea that an unseemly number of 
preachers and preachers’ children go 
wrong is ah old myth. It is perpetuated 
by offending writers like Sinclair Lewis. 
But the charge breaks down in the light 
of revelations. Bishop Hughes of the 
M. E. church reminds the nation that 
three preachers’ sons—Cleveland, Arthur 
and Wilson—became president, nine 
preachers’ sons signed the declaration 
of independence and five of our supreme 
court justices and many governors were 
sons of ministers. “Since the Civil 
war,” he adds, “the Democratic party 
never elected-a presidential candidate 
who was not the son of a minister,” 
seven mistresses of the White House 
were clergymen’s daughters, the inven- 
tor of the telegraph (Morse) had a 
clergyman father,‘the Wright brothers 
of airplane fame were manse products 
and the man who made the first trans- 
atlantic flight was the son of a*preacher. 


The Hall of Fame, New York, honors 
12 preachers’ sons. Nearly 3000 notables 
listed in “Who’s Who,” or approximate- 
ly 12 per cent of the total, had fathers 
who were clergymen. A religious jour- 
nal adds: “For more than 200 years 
clergymen’s sons have outnumbered all 
others in their contributions to science. 
Among those were Agassiz, Encke, Euler 
Linnaeus and Olbers. To this more re- 
cently has been added the name of Dr. 
Robert Millikan. Among philosophers 
and historians who were ministers’ sons 
were Hallam, Hobbes, Emerson, Sis- 
mondi and a long list equally well 
known. Ministers’ sons who became 
ministers include Jonathan Edwards, 
Archbishop Whately, Robert Hall, Light- 
foot, the Wesleys, Lowth, Stillingfeet, 
the Beechers and the Spurgeons. Poets 
whose fathers were ministers include 
Young, Cowper, Thomson, Coleridge, 
Montgomery, Heber, Tennyson, Lowell, 
while in the field of literature are also 
Swift, Lockhart, Macaulay, Sterne, Haz- 






litt,’ Thackeray, Bancroft, Emerson, 
Holmes, Kingsley, Matthew Arnold and 


Stephen Crane. There may be included _ 


as an architect, Sir Christopher Wren; 
as an artist, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
among heroic characters, Lord Nelson. 
Nor are the daughters of elergymen 
overlooked in this list, which contains 
the names of Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Jane Taylor, the Bronte sisters 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 


PROFIT IN MEMORIALS 


The craze to preserve historic relics 
has proved a boon to those possessing 
them. Many owners of the genuine and 
alleged have unloaded on Henry Ford 
who has become one of America’s fore- 
most collectors. There is a growing 
sentiment in this country to preserve 
noted houses. The number of “Wash- 
ington’s headquarters” is legion. There 
is also duplication of work in preserv- 
ing houses which at one time or another 
have sheltered lesser notables. The 
memory of one poet, for example, is 
perpetuated by maintaining the house 
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One “Home, Sweet Home” 


in which he spent his boyhood, the 
house in which he spent his early life 
and the house in which he died. 

The practical heirs of a New York 
man also want to capitalize on this 
sentiment. Accordingly they have put 
on the auction block an old house at 
East Hampton, Long Island,N. Y., where 
John Howard Payne once lived. It is 
one of the several homes said to have 
inspired Payne’s famous song, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” If custom is followed 
Payne’s admirers will get together and 
buy the house as a memorial to the 
composer. The house was built in 1660 
when East Hampton was known as 
“Maidstone.” 


NAMING WARSHIPS DIFFICULT 


Naming a warship is not as simple a 
job as naming a Pullman car. Though 
people may not be aware of it, our bat- 
tleships are named after states, cruisers 
after cities, destroyers after distin- 
guished naval officers, aircraft carriers 
after old frigates or aviation pioneers, 
mine sweepers after birds, oil tankers 
after rivers, colliers after characters. 
in mythology and cargo ships after the 
stars. Submarines are designated by 
numerals or letters. Because there are 
not enough battleships for all the states 
and considerably fewer cruisers than 
there are cities, rivalry is keen among 
the places not yet honored. This is.es- 





pecially true of municipalities which. 


have enterprising chambers. of »com+. 
merce and boards of trades» Now .that\ 
the navy department has opened bids 


-of Mexico and France. 
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for the three new cruisers voted }, 
congress it is swamped with petition. 


Many localities are bound to be di<., 


pointed. 
DIVORCE LAW MORE LAX 


Gov. Balzar signed an amendmen! 
the Nevada divorce law which re: 
the residence requirement from si: 
three months. Reno is thought 
making a new bid as a divorce ; 
Its prestige in this respect has | 
threatened by the easy divorce | 
Some mem! 
of the legislature which passed the , 
bill are now claiming that it 
through by “mistake.” It was op; 
by clergymen. Incidentally, the Ne, 
senate rescinded an action in vy 
legalized wide-open gambling i: 
state. 








News Notes 








Radio Board Invites Suggestions. * |} 


suggestion that comes to us by mai! 
be given the same courteous con 

ation as the suggestion of a man 

is able to appear before us and pr: 
his views,” the new federal radio b: 
announced inurging fansto submit i: 
tending to improve broadcasting c 

tions. 
are not desired. Address “Federa! | 
dio Commission, Washington, D. (.’ 


Stern Law. Kansas took a tip 
New York in fighting the crime \ 
by adopting a law making a lif: 
tence mandatory for a third convict 
for felony. - 





Supreme Court Decisions. Th 
preme court refused to review th: 
of Earl Carroll, New York thea! 
producer sentenced to serve a yea! 
a day in prison as a result of his |! 
tub party. For a second time the c 
upheld the right of cities to pass z 
laws. 





Governor Firm for Blue Law. | 
Richards of South Carolina veto: 
bill which would have liberalized ‘ 
bath observance laws enacted 
than 200 years ago. The ancient statu! 


make sale of gasoline and other goo! 


illegal on Sunday. Golfers got ou! 
injunction against the golf ban. 


No Verdict in Furniture Case. A | 
cago jury could not reach an agre: 
in the case of 129 furniture dealers 
firms charged with violating the ©! 
trust laws and was discharged. 


Dry Referendum Dies. A dea! 
in the Massachusetts house of repres: 
tatives defeated a bill which 
have submitted ‘the liquor referen: 
to voters of that state. 


Disinter Chinese Bodies. Follow 
an Oriental custom, the remains of |' 
Chinese buried in Washington, \: 
York and other Eastern cities were | 


humed preparatory to being removed | 


the homeland. Because the true Chi! 


Individual complaints, however, 


man wants to sleep in the land of i 


nativity, about ever 
general disinterme: 


decade there is « 
r of Chinese bodi« ‘ 
temporarily buried in this country. “ 
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arrival in China the remains are placed 
in big urns which are sealed with tar 
and other ingredients and, attended by 
certain religious rites, are permanently 
puried. Relatives at home subscribe to 
funds for the special purpose of bring- 
ing back the bodies of loved ones. Chi- 
nese trade associations, or “tongs,” in 
this country superintend removal. 


Dr. Cook Released. Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, whose claim to discovery of the 
north pole has been denied by science 
and who was sentenced to prison for 
14 years in connectiow with a stock 
swindle, was put on probation by Fed- 
eral Judge Wilson of Forth Worth, Tex. 
Cook had served three and one-half 
years. 





Governor Dies. A long battle against 
blood poisoning ended with the death 
of Gov. Henry L. Whitfield of Missis- 
sippi. Several years ago Mr. Whitfield 
hurt his knee playing tennis. Subse- 
quently his left leg had to be amputated. 


Schall Probe Continues. A request 
by counsel for U. S. Senator Schall to 
drop investigation of charges that a 
bootleggers’ fund figured in Schall’s 
election was turned down by the Min- 
nesota state senate committee acting as 
probers. 


Woman Honored. Mrs. Brownie Kerr, 
who started to work for the govern- 
ment as a Clerk in 1918, has been made 
chief clerk of the budget bureau. 


Woman’s Labor Law. Under a bill 
passed by the New York senate labor 
of women in that state would be limited 
to 48 hours a week. 


Returns Fund. After Senator Greene 
of Vermont was accidentally shot by 
dry agents in 1924, congress voted him 
$7500 for medical expenses. Though Mr. 
Greene has not fully recovered from 
his wounds he has returned the medical 
expense money on the ground that it 
would be improper for taxpayers to 
bear such expense. The dry agents 
were pursuing a rum-runner at the time. 


Vote High Gas Tax. The Maryland 
assembly voted 3% cents a galloh tax on 
gasoline for certain classes of autos. 
The present tax is two cents. 


Rumor Starts Run. A rtmor that “the 
government is going broke” started a 
run of negroes on the postal savings 
department of the West Palm Beach, 
Fla., postoffice. The rumor was inspired 
by runs on local banks. Postmaster- 
Gen. New points out that “no depository 
in the world is more safe or secure than 
the U. S. postal savings system, backed 
as it is by Uncle Sam’s treasury.” 


Those Funny Legislatures! Gov. 
Jackson of Indiana pocket vetoed a bill 
which would have permitted Hoosier 
hairbobbers and face lifters to call 
themselves “cosmetologists.” In the ex- 
citement of the measure passing the 
senate one fair lobbyist fainted. The 
Oklahoma legislature has a weighty sub- 
ject on its hand in a bill to prohibit 
housewives from making biscuits less 
than three inches in width. A bill to 
Prevent barbers from asking questions 
or telling stories was introduced in the 
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Towa house. It was referred to the com- 
mittee on animal industry. Resolutions 
providing a bonus of $500 each to news- 
papermen covering the North Carolina 
legislature was introduced in that state. 


Victorious Inventor Marries. George 
Campbell Carson, 57-year-old miner 
whose suit against the copper interests 
for $20,000,000 for patent infringement 
was upheld by the U. S. supreme court, 
married Mrs. Hersee Cross, 48, of Los 
Angeles. He had been swamped with 
proposals since winning his suit. 


Gift to Weston. On his 88th birthday, 
Edward Payson Weston, veteran pedes- 
trian now destitute, received a $30,000 
gift from Anne Nichols, who has 
cleared more than $2,000,000 from her 
stage success, “Abie’s Irish Rose.” Sev- 
enteen years ago Miss Nichols was a 
$15-a-week chorus girl. She wrote 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” but no one would 
produce it. She finally scraped up 
enough money to stage it herself. Crit- 
ics roasted it but it has had a longer run 
than any other theatrical production. 


Cheap Slaps. A lecture by Alexander 
Kerensky, former Russian leader, was 
interrupted by Miss Catherine Bary 
who, going on the platform ostensibly 
to present a bouquet, gave Kerensky five 
slaps across the cheek with a glove. 
She blamed Kerensky for the death of 
a man she loved. She was fined $4.50 
in police court. 


Eugenics Bill. By a vote of 21 to six 
the Vermont senate passed a bill which 
would permit sterilization of feeble- 
minded persons with consent of the 
subject. 


Capture Rum Submarine. With the 
capture near Norfolk of a submersible 
boat called the Beaver, coast guardsmen 
think they have discovered how much 
foreign liquor is landed in this coun- 
try. The Beaver was found in a se- 
cluded inlet without a crew. The 
schooner Vinces,, also captured in the 
vicinity, was believed to be preparing 
to transfer her 2000 cases of rum to 
the submarine. A _ beer-running sub- 
mersible was seized in Lake Champlain 
last December. 


Pensions in Muddle. Exercising his 
privilege of “pocket veto,” President 
Coolidge let die the bill passed by con- 
gress increasing from $30 to $40 a 
month pensions paid Civil war widows 
over 75 years old. On top of this, due 
to the senate filibuster, the interior de- 
partment announces that there is no ap- 
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Rather than run the risk of calling this the 
“largest boot in the world” we will be con- 
tent to refer to it simply as a giant boot. 


Miss Carrie allace of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., tries on what might rival the legend- 
ary seven league boot. 
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propriation available to pay the May 
and June 1812, Mexican, Civil, Indian 
and Spanish-American war pensions. 
Nelson A. Miles Camp, United Spanish 
War Veterans, of San Francisco, has 
urged appointment of a committee of 
three to ask Henry Ford to loan the 
necessary money. 


Reed Hasn’t Quit. Senator Reed of 
Missouri gives courage to those boom- 
ing him for the Democratic presidential 
nomination by denying rumors that he 
intends to quit politics. He still insists, 
however, that he will not again be a 
senate candidate, 


Sinclair Guilty of Contempt. A jury 
in the District of Columbia supreme 
court found Harry F., Sinclair, oil mag- 
nate, guilty of contempt of the senate 
in refusing to answer certain questions 
before a senate committee investigating 
the oil scandals. Sentence was delayed 
pending appeal. 


Want Better Washington Picture. 
Substitution of Houdini’s better-known 
life mask of George Washington for the 
“doubtful idealization” of Washington’s 
countenance now appearing on two- 
cent stamps was asked by Hevlyn Ben- 
son of the New York Society Sons of 
the American Revolution in a letter to 
Postmaster-Gen. New. 


Big Beds. Wherever Prince William 
of Sweden goes in connection with his 
American lecture trip he has to have 
an especially long bed. The royal visi- 
tor is six feet, four inches tall. 


Cigarette Output Gains. Nearly 90,- 
000,000,000 cigarettes were produced in 
this eountry last year, a gain of 7,000,- 
000,000 over 1925. Ten per cent of the 
total was exported. Only 7,000,000,000 
cigars were made here last year. This 
is 15 per cent less thanthe year previous. 


“Slow” Club Draws Fire. “Sour 
grapes!” cried co-eds of Northwestern 
university at Chicago when some stu- 
dents formed a “Slow Club” to combat 
jazzy organizations. Girls say members 
of the “Slow Club” are wallflowers 
anyway. 





Peonage Sentences. Three officials and 
two farmers of Willacy county, Tex., 
convicted of peonage in making va- 
grants works out fines were sentenced at 
Corpus Christi. The maximum sen- 
tence was 18 months in Leavenworth 
and $1000 fine. 


Duck-Calling Contest. “I'll quack 
against the world,” said F. W. Bockmey- 
er of Quincy, IIL, after he had won a 
silver ¢rophy and the national duck- 
calling championship staged in his city 
under the auspices of the Izaak Walton 
League. About a score of contestants 
from the Hlinois and Mississippi valleys 
quacked in imitation of the feeding, love 
and flight calls of the mallard, pintail 
and teal. Mrs. R. J. Gillot of Peoria, IIL, 
won fifth place and her husband second. 


FREE TO NERVOUS PEOPLE 


A booklet in 2 colors, copyrighted at 
Washington, describes nervousness and 
treatment. Write for free copy at once. 
Address:—Laboratory W. P., Box A-652, 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Adveftisement. 
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From Other Lands® 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Prince of Wales Wins Race. The 
Prince of Wales won a race and did not 
fall from his horse. He was one of the 
15 entries in the point-to-point races of 
the Bicester hunt, and when he finished 
a length ahead of the nearest competi- 
tor he was given a great ovation. 


Would Stop Title Selling. A bill was 
introduced in parliament by a Labor 
member who described it as an act to 
prohibit the sale of titles for party 
contributions. Speaking on his bill the 
Laborite declared that both the Con- 
servatives and Liberals were deeply 
involved. He even charged that the big 
party fund in the hands of Lloyd 
George, former premier, was acquired 
by selling honors. There appeared lit- 
tle chance of the bill being acted on. 


Russian Crown Jewels Sold. Women 
fought to get into a showroom for the 
auction at London of Russian crown 
jewels, which brought a total of $400,- 
000. Among the pieces was the nuptial 
crown of Catherine the-Great, which 
was bought by a Paris firm for a little 
more than $30,000. The jewels had been 
purchased and brought to London by an 
English syndicate. 


Would Lift Cussing Ban. A Labor 
member of the house of—tommons, 
George Lansbury, is urging his bill 
to lift the legal ban on swearing. 
The measure would prohibit prose- 
cution in the courts for blasphemy, 
blasphemous libel, schism or heresy. 


FRANCE 


Russia Offers $11,000,000 a Year. The 
Russian soviet government has offered 
to pay France 55,000,000 gold francs, or 
$11,000,000, annually on its account of 
$800,000,000 contracted during the czar- 
ist regime. The French government 
continued to hold out for more, but that 
much seemed assured. The money was 
advanced to Russia by French citizens 
who bought Russian bonds. 


Briand a Bad Speller. Aristide Bri- 
and, who has been premier oftener 
than any other Frenchman, is a poor 
speller, and now he must suffer for that 
fault. His poor spelling is said to bar 
to him the doors of the French Academy 
where the “40 immortals” are supposed 
to be nothing if not literary. Citation 
was made of a 30-word note written by 
Briand in which he had misspelled two 
words besides making an error of 
syntax. 


Louis XIV Relics Found. Dredging 
in the English channel brought to light 
three French warships sunk in 1692 to 
prevent their capture. Cannon balls, 
timbers, pewter sheathings, a clay pipe 
and other articles of the time were 
found. 


Radium From Coal Swindle. Swin- 
diers at Paris got about $2,000,000 away 
from the gullible by claiming to have 
a process for obtaining radium by 
merely washing coal. Owning a finan- 


cial paper they falsely quoted their 
bonds high while a corps of salesmen 
disposed of them. 


SWITZERLAND 


League Plans War Prevention. A spe- 
cial committee of the league of nations 
council has prepared and reported a 
plan of action by the league in cases 
where war is threatened. It proposes 
that the council should convene imme- 
diately, and that it may request organi- 
zations or individuals to exercise a 
conciliatory influence over the dispu- 
tants. They may also send a commis- 
sion to the seats of government to as- 
certain the cause of trouble with the 
view of bringing about a settlement. 


White Slave Report Shocks. Terrible 
conditions shown in the report made by 
the special committee to the league of 
nations council on the white slave traf- 
fic greatly shocked those grave officials, 
The main’ routes of the traffic, it was 
found, led from Europe to South Amer- 
ica, from Europe to North America and 
from China to Western cities in the 
United States. Scarcely a boat sails 
for South America, said ‘the investiga- 
tors, but carries at least three traffickers 
and their flocks of victims, mostly 
young girls. 


ITALY 


Americans Watch Vesuvius Act. After 
a number of light earthquake shocks 
the famous Vesuvius broke into action 
with columns of flames lighting up the 
country around. Hundreds of Amer- 
ican tourists watched the grand specta- 
cle from hotels along the bay of Naples. 
Experts said the outbreak was merely 
the throwing off of the hardened hava 
from the cone and that nothing serious 
was to be feared. ; 


War Over Albania Threatened. All 
Europe was thrown into a fearful ex- 
pectancy as Italy notified the other na- 
tions she had proof that Jugoslavia was 
preparing for an invasion of Albania to 














~—Cartoon in Florence (Italy) I) 420. 
While Uncle Sam fishes for the dollar, Italy 
is shown leading other nations in the pas- 
sage from war to. peace. 








overthrow the government of Ahmed 
Zogu. Italian papers breathed war, and 
Italian troops were set marching north, 
Jugoslavia replied that many of: the 
charges were “inexact,” and added that 
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she had no desire to interfere in Ajj), 
nia’s affairs, or to disturb the peace. 
Her hostile attitude toward the |). 
Albanian accord, recently published ;- 
well known however, and Italy’s <iq. 
ing with Rumania over the Bessarah i.) 
question was said to have added fue! :, 
flames. It was stated in Italy that the 
Italian warning to the Belgrade govern. 
ment was immediately backed by | 
British ambassador at that place. 


Colonial Self-Rule Ended. A new 
drafted by the minister of colonies )u\s 
and end to every semblance of 
government in the colonies of Tri; 
tania and Cyrenica in Northern Af; 
Former measures of autonomy wer: 
voked. The colonials will collal: 
through a government council an 
general council, both to be name | 
the governor. The move was mac: 
cording to the minister, because of 
“superior exigencies of the fasci: 
gime.” 


HOLLAND 
Bishop Bast Found Imprudent. |); 
op Anton Bast of the Methodist F; 
pal church, who served a jail sent: 
of three months in Steckholm fo: 
using charity funds had his cas: 
viewed by the highest court of 
church at the Hague. This court 
committee, found the bishop guilty | 
of “imprudent conduct.” 


GERMANY 


Cabinet Upholds Stresemann. [he 
policy of Foreign Minister Stresem nn 
in the league of nations counci! t 
Geneva where he accepted a com 
mise plan for policing the Saar va!! 
and also agreed to a status for the Ge 
mans in Upper Silesia was approved 
at a meeting of the Marx cabinet. The 
allied troops of occupation are to be 
withdrawn from the Saar valley in 
three months and replaced by a special 
corps selected from these forces. 





Stinnes Plans American Career. !/\: 
Stinnes, eldest son of the late capit« 
is planning to close out his busines: 
Germany and move to America, North 
or South, and build a new fortune. 1}: 
family feud over the division and « 
ministration of the $30,000,000 estat 
left by the elder Stinnes was the c: 
of his decision. He has also sued ! 
wife for separation. 


RUSSIA — 


Moscow~Celebrates Shanghai's Fa!! 
There was great joy in Moscow over 
fall of Shanghai. Newspapers publis' 
ed extra editions to tell the news : 
great demonstrations were organ): 
by workers and government employees. 
The event was hailed as the triumph 
the revolution and the triumph of Ch!- 
nese over foreign domination. 


TURKEY 

Turk, 153, Gets Married. Zaro Agh®, 
Turkey’s famous aged man, has ju‘! 
married his 11th wife. He had. prev 
ously buried 10 wives and 27 childre! . 
Though claiming to be 153 years 0!” 
Zaro cannot ‘show a birth certificate. 
But. he,can describe from memor) 
events that occurred 140 years ago. fic 





ill. 
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has a vivid recollection of the corona- 


tion of Mahmoud II in 1808. He was 
never sick until a few years ago when 
he was taken to Italy to be exhibited. 


Cartoonist Sent to Jail. A Turkish 
cartoonist at Constantinople, Nedj Ed- 
dine Sadik, was sent to prison for a 
month because his cartoon was judged 
“offensive to Turkish womanhood.” The 
cartoon’ was entitled, “Woman’s rise,” 
and it represented women ascending in 
a balloon throwing out ballast labeled 
“modesty,” virtue,” and “honor.” 


CHINA 


Cantonese Capture Shanghai. While 
the main armies were facing each other 
at Nanking and Soochow on the Yangtse 
to contend for Shanghai, the prize of 
the war, a Cantonese army under Gen. 
Ho Ying-yin made a sudden and unex- 
pected sweep from the south and took 
the city almost without a blow. The 
first Cantonese or nationalists to enter 
the city were plain clothes forces. The 
Shantungese retiring before them be- 
gan to loot the native sections of the 
city, and soon everything was in the 
wildest confusion. The retiring army 
trying to grab all they could did not 
respect the foreign settlement, and 
clashes occurred in which several Brit- 
ish soldiers were killed or wounded. 
The allied zone contained . 37,000 for- 
eigners protected by 15,000 troops, in- 
cluding 1500 U. S. marines, while the 
foreign fleet with big guns rode close by 
in the Whangpoo river. 


Chinese Women Demand Equality. 
“Equality of the sexes” and “Freedom 
of marriage and divorce” were among 
the demands made at mass meetings of 
women at Kiukiang and Nanking. 
Among their other slogans were, “Down 
with infant marriage,” “Down with 
polygamy,” “Women remarrying should 
not be despised,” “and “Women should 
join the revolution.” 


MALAY STATES 


Many Pilgrims to Mecca. At Singa- 
pore so many Mohammedans from the 
Maylay States and Dutch East Indies 
gathered to embark for the annual pil- 
grimage to Mecca that the available 
ships could not accommodate them. One 
line raised the fare $50 in order to re- 
duce the demand for passage. 


PHILIPPINES 


Tribe Rises Against Leader. Several 
killings, much looting and burning of 
houses took place in Cotobato province 
before the Philippine constabulary ar- 
rived and restored peace. The Alang- 
kat tribesmen were expressing their 
dislike for their wealthy leader, Datu 
a whom they threatened with 
eath, 


FIJI ISLANDS 

Fiji Seeking Dominion Status. The 
Fiji islands, that British colony east of 
Australia and north of New Zealand, 
are now demanding an equal status in 
the British commonwealth with Cana- 
da, South Africa and other dominions. 
Their hopes and ambitions were raised 
when Premier Bruce of Australia, on 
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his return from the imperial conference, 
told the islanders that they would un- 
doubtedly one day enjoy full rights. 


JAPAN 


New Imperial Burial Ground. The 
new burial ground for emperors of 
Japan located at Asakawa, 22 miles west 
of Toyko, caused a boom in the real es- 
tate of that district. Dwellings, stores 
and shops have risen rapidly since the 
burial there of Yoshihito in February, 
and many small farmers have beconte 
rich. 


Prince Quits English School. Since 
Prince Chichibu, brother of the emperor, 
now is heir apparent it was decided 
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At the left is the new and young Empress of 
Japan, Nogako. With her is the queen 
mother, who is by no means old. 








that he must remain at ‘Tokyo, giving 
up his course in an English university. 
If the empress Nogako presents the 
empire with a male heir to the emperor 
—according to present hopes and ex- 
pectations—Chichibu will then be free 
to return to his English school. 


CUBA 


President Entertains Mr. Dawes. Vice- 
President Dawes received a warm greet- 
ing when landing with his wife, daugh- 
ter and party. He was at once received 
by President Machado who afterwards 
entertained the visitors at an official 
reception and dinner. Mr. Dawes and 
party stopped on their way to Panama 
for a vacation visit. 


MEXICO 


Indian Towns at War. Two Indian 
towns near Cuernavaca proclaimed war 
against each other, and in the fighting 
six were killed and a large number 
wounded. Disputes over the water 
rights to a stream close by started the 
trouble, which federal troops finally 
intervened to stop. 


Rebels Battle Federal Troops. In six 
days of almost constant fighting in the 
state of Colima federal troops killed 30 
rebels, including the leader, Jose Gon- 
zales. Another band of rebels stopped, 
robbed and destroyed a passenger train 
between“Laredo and Mexico City and 
burned a number of bridges on the 
line. Troops were sent to “exterminate” 
the band. ~ 


BRAZIL 


Portuguese Flies Across Ocean. The 
Atlantic ocean has been crossed for the 
second time by an airplane this year. 

Maj. Sarmento Beires on his way 
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around the world successfully made the 
jump from Portuguese Guinea to the is- 
land of Fernando do Noronha, off the 
Brazilian coast. While making a longer 
flight than the Italian flier, Commander 
Pinedo, Beires did not succeed in 
reaching the South American mainland 
in one flight—a feat not yet accomplished. 
Pinedo is flying through Brazil to the 
United States. 


CHILE 

Government Ousts Many Priests. So 
many priests were ousted from the gov- 
ernment service that Premier Ibanez 
was called*on to give the reason for it. 
He declared that his actions did not 
mean hostility toward the Catholic 
church, but that he intended to guaran- 
tee absolute freedom of religion to all 
persons and keep the church and state 
separate as provided for in the consti- 
tution. 


CANADA 

Reciprocity with U. S.Desired. Pre- 
mier King again raised the old question 
of reciprocity -with the United States 
which was defeated in 1911, and which, 
he declared, was the greatest factor in 
Canada’s present economic depression. 
He strongly favored reciprocity. Speak- 
ing in the house of commons he sug- 
gested a trade treaty with the United 
States affecting the exchange of natural 
— especially coast products and 

sh. 


* Tax Reductions Announced. Finance 
Minister Robb presenting to the house 
of commons his fourth budget announc- 
ed tax reductions estimated at $27,000,- 
000. -He painted a bright picture of the 
status of Canadian finances. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Ostriches Slaughtered by Flocks. The 
ostrich plume market centered around 
Oudtshoorn has been practically ruin- 
ed by the change of styles. Ostrich 
farmers have slaughtered their flocks 
to the extent of 200,000 since bobbed 
hair and small hats became stylish. If 
the old demand for plumes should re- 
vive at once it could not be supplied. 


Many Diamond Miners Quit. Hun- 
dreds of people abandoned the dig- 
gings on the Grasfontein farm where 
the diamond rush occurred after de- 
ciding their claims were worthless. 
Many farmers who had sold everything 
to buy claims found themselves penni- 
less. Many of the claims, however, 
continued to yield diamonds. 


MOROCCO 


French Officers Killled. In attempt- 
ing to repel a Moroccan raid across 
the Spanish line north of Ouezzan two 
non-commissioned French officers were 
killed. About 40 tribesmen were either 
killed or wounded. The French have 
to keep a close watch on the frontier. 


FREE TO GOITRE SUFFERERS 


Readers of this paper who suffer of goitre 
can get, free of charge, a copy of Dr. Rock’s 
new book in two colors, illustrated and 
copyrighted at Washington, which tells 
cause of goitre and new ideas for home 
treatment. Write to Dr. Rock for copy, Box 737, 
Drawer 92, Milwaukee, Wis.—Advertisement. 
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He Tells How Things Look in the Old World 











A German-English-Scotch Mixture 


We have to go to Tromsoe, it seems, 
in order ‘to find out how that name is 
pronounced. Their “o’s” in Scandina- 
vian are not always what they seem. 
Some of them are “medified,” as they 
are in German, and have a sortof French 
“ny” sound. To indicate this sound the 
Norwegians and Danes usually run a 
diagonal line through the “o” and the 
Swedes put two dots over it. 


We find this in the name “Tromsoe.” 
Here the “oe” is tndicated in Norsk by 
the modified “o,” which is a separate 
letter and which in fact is placed at the 
end of the alphabet. It has no exact 
equivalent in English but we usually 
make it “oe,” and it has a sort of “short 
i” sound. ‘Thus “Tromsoe” is pronounc- 
ed something like “trom-sih”’—not 
“trom-so.”’ 

The Scandinavian languages are more 
or less a cross betwen German and Eng- 
lish—when spoken they sound like 
“broken English.’ Many words are 
analogous to German—for instance “hoe- 
flig” for “polite,” “stykke” for “piece,” 
“middag” for “noon,” “rejse” for “jour- 
ney,” “ren” for “clean,” “ankomme” for 
“arrive” etc. But there is also a strange 


‘similarity to Scotch. Burns in his poems 


uses many words that are almost the 
same as in Scandinavian—for instance 
“kort sark,” for “short shirt.” The 
Scotch for a child is “bairn” and in 
Norsk it is “barn.” 


The names of mountains and places 
on this route are some of them quite 
amusing—such as Skulgamtinder, Jae- 
gervanstinder, Skjaervoe, Kvenangstin- 
der and Oeksfjordsjoekel. These names 
of course all have a meaning. The end- 
ing “tinder” refers to a snow-capped 
peak. The termination “oe” indicates 
an island, and “skjaer” means a cliff. 
Some peculiar seamed rocks near Trom- 
soe are known as “Smoerstabben,” 
which means “butter slices.” As we go 
farther north we begin to hear still 





Just had time to run up on the hill while the 

steamer was waiting and make a quick sketch 

of Hammerfest, the most northern town in 

ine world. Population 2803—and several 
more expected soon. 


Stranger names; these are of Lapp 
origin, such as “Corgas,” which is pro- 
nounced “tschorgash.” 


Can’t Depend on San to Get Up By 


At Tromsoe the sun doesn’t set at all 
from May 13 to July 29, nor rise from 
Nov. 18 to Jan. 23. The harbor is a fine 


- ash, grow to astonishing size. 


one, and it is the home of a great fleet 
of fishing boats. Cod liver oil, whale 
butter, furs etc. are chief products. The 
winter nights-in the north are not so 
dark as might be supposed. The air 
is crystal clear, the “northern lights” 
keep flickering and there is a kind of 
twilight condition all the time, espe- 





Uncle Eli visits a Lapp camp, which he says 
is a little east of the north pole. 


cially when the ground is covered with 
glistening snow and ice. Electric 
lighting, from local water power, has 
greatly reduced the hardships of the 
old-time arctic nights in many places. 
At Tromsoe, which is almost in lati- 
tude 70, the vegetation is still rich in 
places. The hills are green and some of 
the trees, such as birch and mountain 
Wheat 
will not ripen this far north, as the 
growing season is too short; it stops at 
about the 65th parallel. But oats, bar- 
ley and rye are all grown to some ex- 
tent clear up to the 70th parallel. Ap- 
ples quit at about 65, but we still find a 
sort of cranberry growing on the 
marshy land right at the North cape. 


It is a strange and interesting fact 
that it takes only about the same length 
of time for barley to mature at 70 
degrees that it requires in the south of 
Europe—namely 90 days. All seed, if 


‘brought from southern climes, must be 


acclimated for several years before it 
will do well. 
The sun in these arctic regions seems 


anxious to make up for its long absence 


in winter. by shining all the longer in 
summer. While the sun’s rays.are al- 
ways at a low angle and consequently 
the amount of heat is greatly diluted 


as it is scattered over the earth, the . 


practically continuous light makes all 
vegetation fairly “jump.” Growth, 
blossoming and fruiting are so rapid 
that they remind us of a slow-motion 
moving picture. 

It is a wonderfully cotivincing proof 
of the vivifying power of sunlight. Our 
doctors are just finding this out and 
are now prescribing sunlight ‘for many 
ailments that they used to. give medi- 
cine or operate for, And our poultry 
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raisers are learning that the samc ;), 
applies to chickens. 

Sunlight is cheap—and it is nai, 
to undervalue anything that is so ¢,, 
mon. You have to go to couniryi, 
where every hour of sunshine is prj 
if you want to realize what a price! 
blessing it is. 

It is not strange that the anci, 
should have worshiped the sun . 
deity, or that we moderns should c 
brate Easter as the re-birth of the y: 
and associate it with the risingof Christ. 
The name Easter comes direct from the 
old Saxon and refers to the goddess of 
light and spring. 

Not So Cold After All 


Even at the North cape the mean 
nual temperature is four degrees abov 
freezing. This is warmer than the 
January temperature at Lyons, Franc 
or at Washington, D. C., or Asheville. 
N.C. There is little snow at Hammer- 
fest, the most. northern town in the 
world, though this place is situated 
nearly up to the 7ist parallel. Th: 
harbor is never closed with ice the way 
our Great Lakes are in winter. The 
climate at Hammerfest is no colle: 
than it is at Oslo, 800 miles farthe: 
south in Norway. Vessels come and 
go there freely when the Baltic i: 


_ solid sheet of ice. 


This warmth of course is to be cred- 
ited to our old friend the Gulf stream. 
The truth is that America furnishes a 
regular hot water heating systen 
Europe, and does it free. If we wanted 
to be mean and shut off the heat, ai! 





Two famous Norsk monuments. The left 
one is at the grave of Ole Bull the great vio- 
linist, in Bergen. He was a-native of that 
city. ‘The other is the “Meridian Shaft’ 
Hammerfest. It marks the end of a north- 
and-south survey line run many years «£0 
from the river Danube, near the Black 


northern Europe would becom 
frigid waste. And still we get no tha 
for being such good stokers. 

It is the fashion now to say that !! 
not the Gulf stream but the gener! 
drift of warm air currents that mak 
the climate of northern Europe so ( 
perate. However, that may be, we kn 
that the effect of the Gulf stream 
“drift” is felt clear north to Spitzbers: 
and as far east as Nova Zembla, nea! 
5000 miles from its source. Fishern 
at Tromsoe, and even in Spitzbers: 
sometimes pick up palm trees and othe! 
driftwood, as well as seaweed, sees, 
nuts etc. from the tropics. 

The Gulf stream is the most remark- 
able ocean current in the world. !t ! 
is yy colossal river of warm watc! 

is bigger than all the “bigges' 
jand put together. It is as muc! 
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as 80 miles wide and up to a mile deep, 
and in places it flows as rapidly as five 
miles an hour. Whether directly or in- 
directly, the temperatures of the waters 
of northwestern Europe are raised some 
3) degrees higher than they would be 
without the Gulf “drift.” 

We Land among the Laplanders 

Uncle. Eli has read that the Lapps are 
by nature a “nomadic” people. He 
doesn’t quite understand what “nomad- 
ic” is but he thinks it means they “would 
rather move than pay rent”—which is 
pretty close_to it. They don’t move to 
avoid rent so much as to find fresh pas- 
tures for their stock, which are mostly 
reindeer. The Lapp colony near Trom- 
soe have several thousand deer. 

The Lapps like to spend the winters 
in the wooded regions of the interior, 
which are on Swedish or Finnish ter- 
ritory, and then-move to the coast of 
Norway in the spring so their young 
reindeer can have the tender new grass 
to feed on. This annual exodus made 
trouble, for the Norwegian inhabitants 
wanted that precious grass for their 
own uses. So treaties had to be ar- 
ranged which define the rights of the 
Lapps. 

The Lapps depend on the reindeer 
for almost everything—transportation, 
clothes, meat, milk, butter and cheese— 
“everything but eggs,” as Eli says— 
and even at that the milk is a good sub- 
stitute for eggs. Even the dung is saved 
and used for fuel. 

rhe reindeer are milked only once or 
twice a week—and milking a reindeer 
is a man-size job. Uncle Eli had a 
chance to try it but wisely passed it up. 











This sketch shows the midnight sun and the 
island of Hestmandoe, or “the Horseman,” 
which is said to be situated right a-straddle 
of the arctic circle. Our steamer fires a gun 
at this point as a salute to the circle. As an 
astronomical fact, however, the arctic circle is 
like the Prince of Wales’s horse, and it 
doesn’t stay under the “horseman.” The 
books place it at 66 1/2 degrees north lati- 
tude, but owing to the gyrating motion of 
the earth, due to the pull of the moon and 
planets, it keeps changing. This year it is 
about 66 deg. 34 min. 4 sec. Two centuries 
from now it will be 66 deg. 35 min. 25 sec. 
But why worry? 


Reindeer milk is like goat’s milk only 
more so. It is very thick and rich— 
something like condensed milk—as if it 
had eggs beaten up in it, and you eat 
it rather than drink it. 

Usually the Lapps mix it with coarse 
black bread, or if they drink it ‘they 
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dilute it with water and thus lap it up. 
They also make cheese from the milk, 
but this cheese is generally kept for 
‘use in the winter when milk is scarce. 
For a special treat they eat a handful 
of blubber. 

It is a strange fact—known by but 
few people—that the reindeer is the 
one branch of the deer family in which 
the females as well as the males sport 
horns. But the females’ horns are one 
size smaller—a sort of alto compared 
with the bucks’ tuba. These horns are 
useful, for the Lapp herders catch the 
deer by lassoing them round the horns. 
Dogs are also used to help round them 
up. Reindeer, as we know from Santa 
Claus, make very fast steeds. The Lapps 
hitch the deer to their sledges without 
shafts—the same as Santa. 


The Lapps were There First 


From all that is known, the Lapps 
are somewhat like the Indians in Amer- 
ica—that is, they were the aborigines. 
They are short people, with broad 
faces of the Mongol type. They were in 
Scandinavia long before the Norsemen. 
Pliny, the Roman writer who lived dur- 
ing Christ’s time and who wrote many 
books on geography etc., mentions 
“Scandia,” as this country was then 
know. 

The Lapps came frdm the east, like 
gypsies. They are supposed to be of the 
so-called Turanian stock—akin to the 
present-day peoples of southeastern 
Europe. They were conquered or driv- 
en out by the great influx of Indo-Ger- 
manic invaders who made themselves 
largely the masters of northern Europe 
and who form the bulk of the present- 
day population. 

The Lapps do not call themselves by 
that’ name; they use the term “Sahme- 
lads.” The Finns, who are allied to the 
Lapps but are a much higher type, also 


“do not call themselves by that name; 


they are “Suomi.” The new republic 
of Finland, which was carved out of 
Russia, is officially called “Suomen 
Tasavalta.” There are probably only 
30,000 or 40,000 Lapps, and they are 
scattered over northern Norway, Swe- 
den and Finland. 

Some of them live in tepees, after the 
manner of Lo, the well-known “poor 
Indian” of preoil days, but the “million- 
aires” boast permanent residences 
made of stones, sod, bark etc. They 
mostly wear clothing made of skins— 
but not with the skin side inside; the 
hair side is not on the air side but is on 
their side, you understand. And their 
coats are tied on—theyare fortunate peo- 
ple; they don’t have to sew on buttons. 


Where They Measured Mother Earth 


They got over the craze forcleanliness 
ages ago; they dare the germs to do 
their worst. They despise the rules of 
hygiene. Toothpaste and beauty cream 
advertisements are lost on them. It is 
said that,they have no words for“right” 
or “wrong” in their language. But they 
still know what “modesty” is—which is 
more than we “civilized” peoples do in 
these days. Tuberculosis and leprosy 
have worked havoc among the apps 
and the death rate among them is high. 

The chief sight at Hammerfest is the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Unwanted Hairs 
Gone Forever! 


You can easily place this delightfully per- 
fumed balsam on the hairs for a few seconds 
and then remove it, at the same time gently 
lifting out the very roots of hundreds of 
hairs. And all in less than a minute! 


This scientific preparation is not to be 
confused with temporary surface hair 
removers. It is composed of ingredients 
which will PERMANENTLY destroy the ONLY 
growth by gently lifting out the roots un- 
til they cannot return and it is abso- 
lutely harmless. 

Formulated by a physician, it is sim- 
ple. safe and rapid. It can be used cern 
reely on your face, arms, under arms, 
body and limbs. And your skin will take A 
on a beautiful complexion. Thousands of Pk 

Z. 


women are using it. Your money back if 
it does not do all that is claimed. 


Ask at yourfavorite toilet goods counter— 


NU-ART 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hain. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, mail this coupon today 


DELFIN, INC., Dept. 206 
South Orange, N. J. 


I enclose $1.00 for a age of NU-ART and 
landerstand you will also send me without 
sparse, ane poet Ser, a —— of a 
iassage Cream and a six mon y o 
Antiseptic Astringent. — 
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For the Women Folks 


Each Magazine for One Year 


Woman’s Home Companion $1.85 


The Pathfinder 
McCall’s 
The Pathfinder $1.60 
Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder $2.15 
Christian Herald 

$2.35 
Mother’s Home Life $1.20 
The Pathfinder 

Not Good Outside 48 States 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Woman’s World 
The Pathfinder 


American Neediewoman 
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Large twelve 
QUR 1927 SALES WINNER #2323: $00 
Vanilla for— ” ae: 
and a handsome set of Pearls that look like $10.00 value, free. 
You make 50c. All kinds of Soda Syrups, soft drink flavors and 


xtracts. Vanilla in bulk $1.00 lion u Pr ition free, 
MYSTOL CO., Dept. G-1, Glens Falis, N.¥. 


KODAK FINISHING trial offer. one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 
PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A. WELLS. MINN. 




















We Pay $48 a Week {3's we at oer 


Co., Dept. ASM, Chippewa Falls, Win 
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How Fly Walks Upside Down 


How is a housefly able to walk upside 
down on a smooth ceiling? This is a 
question which has long been disputed 
and is not yet settled satisfactorily. 
Formerly it was widely believed that 
insects such as flies are enabled to walk 
upside down on a smooth surface be- 
cause each one of their feet acts like a 
miniature air-pump. ~The insect, it was 
said, had the ability to remove the air 


from under its feet by means of suck- 


ers through the hairs. This was sup- 
posed to cause the pressure of the air 
from the outside to hold the fly against 
the surface on which it is walking. But 
that theory has been abandoned. 

The more probable theory is that the 
fly is enabled to walk upside down 
because of a sticky fluid secreted from 
its feet. Years ago a man named Rom- 
bouts investigated this subject thor- 
oughly and demonstrated to his satis- 
faction that the sticky fluid theory is 
only partly true. Although the hairs 
with which the foot cushion is covered 
do exude an oily liquid, Dr. Rombouts 
said the fluid is not sticky and it does 
not harden When it dries. The true the- 
ory, he argued, is that the insects hang 
on by capillary adhesion—the molecu- 


_ Jar attraction between solid and liquid 


bodies. 

The sticky fluid theory, however, has 
become the accepted one among mod- 
ern scientists. A query on this subject 
sent to the U. S. bureau-of entomology 
brought the following reply: “The foot 
of the housefly bears two curved lat- 
eral claws and between them a pair of 
membranous pads. These pads are cov 
ered below with innumerable closely 
set hairs which secrete asmall amount of 
viscid liquor. This is what enables them 
to walk upside down on the ceilings.” 


Rock Paintings in Cave 


According to a report from South 
Africa, two men searching for cattle in 
Rhodesia found some queer looking pic- 
tures painted in a shallow cave under 
a boulder. They sent photographs of 
the pictures to Dr. S. P. Impey, a South 
African authority on rock paintings, 
who pronounced them specimens of 
Egyptian art. “There are hundreds of 
crude bushman paintings in caves all 
ever South Africa,” declared Dr. Impey, 
“but these are clearly of a different 
technique from anything discovered be- 
fore:. There are 11 figures apparently 
minstrels, playing stringed instruments 
unknown to bushmen;: In the cave is a 
large rock where the artist must have 
rested, using a long brush to reach the 
roof. The painted figures wear Egyp- 
tian costumes, while bushmen’s figures 
are always unclothed.” 


Storks Lose Trail 
Prof. Thienemann, who has estab- 
lished a bird observation station near 
Rossitten, Germany, is*making a study 
of the migratory habits of wild fowls. 
He is especially interested in the stork, 
popularly known as the good luck bird 





of Germany. It was long his opinion 
that birds may acquire their extraordi- 
nary sense of direction only for the mi- 
gratory peried and that it then deserts 
them until it is time to migrate-again. 

Prof. Thienemann decided to make 
some tests. He asked himself, What 
would happen if young birds were pur- 
posely delayed until all the other birds 
had gone to Africa and there were no 
old and experienced leatlers to/ guide 
them? Two dozen young storks were 
obtained from East Prussia for the ex- 
periment, Their wings were so fas- 
tened together that they could not fly. 
When the free storks began to assem- 
ble for migration the scientist was com- 
pelled to put his birds in a cage to 
prevent their escape, for they became 
very restless and excited. By Sept. 6 
the migration period was over and all 














Scientists call this fellow Aryrithicus ocadlati. 
He was washed up on the beach along the 
coast of Oregon. The specimen is 12 feet 
long and has a body like that of a fish and 
a head like that of a seal. Its face is covered 


with bristles and the head and sides of the’ 


body are covered with hair. 








the wild storks had left for Africa. 
Then the captive storks were released. 
But owing to bad weather they pré- 
ferred to remain in the vicinity of Ros- 
sitten. On the first fine day after that— 
Sept. 18—the young storks disappeared. 

On Dec. 1 Prof. Thienemann re- 
ceived a letter from Athens, Greece, 
which had a foot-ring inclosed with the 
mark of the Rossitten observation sta- 
tion. The letter stated that a bird 
wearing this ring had been shot near 
Athens. It was one of the 24 young 
storks. They had taken a false route 
to Africa and flown over Greece, where 
they attracted considerable attention, 
being an unknown sight in that region. 
It also. appeared that they had flown 
much more slowly thar the birds usu- 
ally do when migrating. The natural- 
ist is now interested to learn whether 
the 23 storks, or the survivors, will re- 
turn to Europe in the spring. 


Tracing Indian Ancestry 

There is sufficient evidence in the 
teeth of the American Indian to trace 
his ancestry back to Asia, thinks Prof. 
George A. Montelius, of the University 
of Minnesota, who has been making re- 
searches among the Dakota Indians. 
Prof. Montelius compared. ancient Indi- 
an skulls excavated on the prairies with 
Mongolian skulls, “The teeth and gen- 
eral jaw development were practically 
the same as those of the peoples of cen- 
tral Asia,” he declares, “‘whereas_ they 
differ in many respects from. the teeth 
formation and the jaw. bones: cof):the 
white race; the. most important differ- 
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ence being that the teeth of the Ind: 
do not overlap as do the teeth o: 
white men, but meet on edge.” 
The principal diet of the plains | 
ans was meat, with somie fish to ba! 
the meal, At certain seasons 
grain, rice and corn were added. 
Indians had wonderfully deve), 
teeth,” declared Prof. Montelius, “ 
being practically no signs of de: 
any of the skulls that I studied. 
peculiar feature.of these skulls, n 
dinarily found in others, was the ; 
bones at the back of the head for th, 
tachment of the jaw muscles. Th. 
dians had a wonderful bone de\ 
ment, The jaws were enormou: 
indicated by the length of th: 
bones, the Indians of this region 
at one time giants. According |: 
scientist, these people and the In 
of Patagonia in South America 
have been the largest races in the \ 


Earthquake Station in Hawaii 


The U. S. coast and geodetic s 
has established one of the world’s 
important stations for earthquake : 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. The stati 
located in a specially constructed | 
ing of the University of Hawaii a 
one of the six teleseismic or long 
stations now being operated by) 
coast and geodetic survey. 


The Honolulu station is equ 
with a long range seismograph \y 
records earthquake shocks occu 
anywhere within a radius of 3000 : 
The importance of the station a: 
from the fact that Honolulu is a 
exactly in the center of the circle 
world’s greatest earthquake activili 

“The study of earthquakes,” says ‘ 
E. L. Jones, director of the coast su: 
“js aimed neither at preventing no 
ticipating them. They cannot be 
vented and the possibility of predi 
them accurately in advance is extr: 
remote, However, ostrich-like dod 
of facts, so far as earthquakes ar: 
cerned, is foolish and dangerous. 
best protection lies in increasing 
knowledge of earthquake phen 
and that is what we are trying | 
When any natural peril is unders! 
protection becomes largely an 
neering problem, and engineering | 
lems can be solved. Natural phe: 
ena may not be subject to human | 
trol, but their disastrous effects can 
doubtedly be minimized by taking | 
tective measures based on careful! 
entific research.” 


A little money put into refe 
TF books, which are needed « 

day, is one of the best pos 
investments. Send ofly $2.49 and 
your Pathfinder renewed for a whol 
(or sent to a friend) and also receiv 
New Peerless Atlas of the world deliv: 
free, This is a Hammond atlas—on 
the best. It is up-to-date and comp! 
the 96 big pages of maps are pert 
printed, in four colors. The book is 1" ! 
13 inches in size, 160 pages, well bound !° 
cloth, Includes a large variety of gener 
reference matter. Don’t wait for the wor’ 
to “settle down”; life is too short. !)* 
old maps are out of date. Have this At’ 
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Japanese Art of Ancient Origin 


Japanese art, like the Japanese na- 
tion, is ancient, says Hashime Mura- 
yama,Japanese painter who has painted 
color plates of gold fish and pigeons 
for the National Geographic magazine. 
In a recent communication to the Na- 
tional Geographic Society he pointed 
out that although Japanese art has been 
well-known to the Occident for slightly 
more than a century Japan has prac- 
ti¢ed its distinctive art style since the 
seventh century, when her art was 
greatly influenced by Chinese styles 
which came in through Korea. 

“Japanese art,” he continued, “has de- 
veloped under a special climate and ge- 
ography. The islands of Japan are of 
volcanic origin and the topography is 
that of a volcanic region. There are 
deep, ragged valleys. The high moun- 
tains are cut by ravines dotted with 
pines. Everywhere nature has empha- 
sized lines and silhouettes so familiar 
in Japanese prints. Japan has a climate 
that is excessively humid. No part of 
the land is-far from the sea and there- 
fore mist and fog and clouds are a con- 
stant phenomena. Humidity softens all 
the colors. All of these geographic in- 
fluences have influenced Japanese art- 
ists and have affected the particular 
styles which they have worked out. 


“Then there is one other condition 
which has affected the development of 
Japanese art and which it is easy to 
recognize in many Japanese paintings. 
Japan is often called the Park of the 
Orient. Everywhere in Japan are scenes 
in which nature is not wild, but tamed 
and well ordered. The beauty is so 
nearly perfect as to appear artificial. 
The coast line, for example, is very ir- 
regular, providing picturesque coves, 
cozy and neat, instead of dull, long, 
sandy shores. All the people are skill- 
ful in the use of tools and brushes. 
This comes partly from the practice of 
using two chopsticks, instead of fork, 
knife and spon. Also, in Japan we use 
the brush as you use the pen. Penman- 
ship has taught the youthful artists skill 
in line drawing. That is another rea- 
son for the emphasis on lines in Japan- 
ese prints. 

“When I studied penmanship and line 
drawing with the brush, the teacher 
told us that one’s whole energy should 
be concentrated on the point of the 
brush. The brush and its shaft had to 
be perpendicular to the paper. For 
practice we had to balance a match 
box or Chinese ink block on the butt 
end of the shaft which was about three-+ 
eighths of an inch in diameter. If the 
brush were poised correctly the match 
box or ink block would not fall off 
while we wrote. The fingers of the 
writing hand had to form a cavity in 
which an egg could be easily placed. 
The hand, forearm and elbow did not 
touch the table. 

“Although Japanese art is ancient 
most of the master artists are contem- 
porary with European masters. Sesshue, 
one of the greatest geniuses of Japa- 
nese art lived in the time of the Renais- 
Sance in Europe. When he was 12 years 


old he was sent to a-Buddhist temple to 
become a priest. He did not like to 
study religion but enjoyed making 
drawings. The head of the temple 
forced him to study, yet the boy would 
not behave and continued to make pic- 
tures. So the head priest tied him to 
a post with ropes as punishment. Eve- 
ningcameandthe priest was moved with 
pity, so he went to the boy. As he ap- 
proached he saw a mouse in front of the 
boy. He stamped his foot but the mouse 
did not move. To his surprise he dis- 
covered that the ‘mouse’ was a drawing 
made by the boy, who having his hands 
tied, drew with his feet and used tears 
for paint. The priest was so impressed 
by the boy’s earnestness that he al- 
lowed him to study art. Sesshue be- 
came a famous landscape painter and 
now his masterpieces are owned by 
wealthy Japanese, and are to be found 
in the temples. 

“Americans are more familiar, per- 
haps, with the work of Hiroshige than 
with that of any other Japanese artist. 
He was born in 1796. Hiroshige was a 
great traveler and made pictures where- 
ever he went. He is famous for pictures 
of.53 post towns of Tokaido district, 
69 views of Kisokaido district, 28 views 
of the moon and 36 views of Fujiyama, 
the sacred mountain. Another famous 
Japanese artist, Hokusai, got into trou- 
ble by selling his work outside Japan. 
In 1800 he made a life story picture of 
a Japanese boy and a Japanese girl, 
each on a separate roll of paper, at the 
request of a Dutchman who came to the 
islands. After the Dutchman had car- 
ried the two picture rolls back to Hol- 
land Hokusai had many orders from 
him. But the government learned of 
Hokusai’s picture business and prohib- 
ited the exportation of Japanese pic- 
tures for fear they would disclose the 
life of the country to foreigners.” 





HOW SHALL FARM YOUTH BE SERVED? 


It is undeniable that rur4l and national 
welfare is deeply affected by the kind of 
answers that farm ,youth can give out of 
its own experience to the question: “Is 
country life worth living?” This does not 
necessarily mean that rural welfare and 
progress depend on retaining all the farm 
boys and girls on the farm, but it does 
mean that only farm youth can give the 
answer as to what is to become of country 
life. If farm life does not appeal to the 
young folks who know it, there is ur- 
gent need of finding out why and trying 
to improve the situation. 

The problem thus presented is not new. 
It was emphasized by President Roosevelt 
and his Country Life Commission more 
than two decades ago. But it has not yet 
been fully analyzed nor completely solved. 
On the economic side the situation is per- 
haps worse at the moment than it was at 
the beginning of the century. On the so- 
cial and recreational side the automobile 
has not had quite the beneficent effect 
that some persons predicted. It has in- 
creased the mobility. of country people 
without cemienting the bonds of community. 
In fact, it has produced a new situation 
with respect to recreational, religious and 
community life, and one that from many 
points of view is not entirely satisfactory. 
—New York Herald Tribune, 
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9 “Whats Wrond Hore 9 


All contributions to this department are made by our 
cartoonists to be more 

careful in their drawings, 
and pleasure in looking for these errors ’ 
e regret that credit cannot be given to all who d in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 

space does not permit. 

- The baby in the first picture is two- 
faced. One face is on the front of the 
head while the other is on the left side 


as shown by the reflection in the mir- 





ror. This freak auatedd in an  tikdiane 
paper. A Kansas City newspaper, not 
to be outdone in casting bad reflections, 
shows a woman with two fronts, or else 
the mirror has lied again. 

In 1880, says a western magazine, 18 
billion feet of timber were cut in this 
country, while in 1900 nearly-35 billion 
feet were cut, and comparative illustra- 
tions (No. 1) are given to prove it. 
However, by mathematical law, it is 
plain that if 1880 represents 18 billion 





2 


feet, 1900 would be over 100 billion, in- 
stead of 35 billion. Below (No. 2) live- 
stock for 1880 is represented as worth 
$1,500,000,000 while that for 1925 is 
worth $8,000,000,000. Nothing of the 
sort! Taking 1880 as correct, 1925 
would be more like $24,000,000,000, not 
$8,000,000,000. 

An Indiana reader says this boy 
shown in the first picture is not only 
backward, because he looks that way, 
but he also has two left hands. Poor 
lad! He appeared in the comics. The 








second picture shows the family pocket- 
book turned wrong side round (as it 
many times is). If the hands clutching 
the board are correct, then the face of 
the pocketbook is on the wrong side. 
Poor girl! (This is picture No, 1) “If 
her left leg holds to the general direc- 
tion in which it is headed, where, 
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please tell me, will it make connection 
with her body?” inquires an overcon- 
scientious young biological student in 
New Castle, Ind., where the case was 


promptly reported by him to the hu- 


mane society. We hope the young 
lady’s condition improves with age. In 
the second picture the fellow with his 





Teft arm around the shoulder of his 
companian has‘an extra left hand to 
hold his sandwich, but he has no right 


hand—how sad! Maybe just an artist’s 
error after all. Both pictures were tak- 
en from the comics. 


MAKIN’ AN EDITOR OUTEN O’ HIM 
By Will Carleton 


“Good mornin’, sir, Mr. 
your body today? 

I’m glad you’re to home, for you fellows is 
always runnin’ away. 

Your paper last wéek wa’nt so spicy nor 
sharp as the one week before, 

But I s’pose when the campaign is opened 
you'll be whoopin’ it up to ’em more. 

That feller that’s printin’ The Smasher is 
goin’ for you perty smart 

And our folks said this mornin’ at break- 
fast they thought he was gettin’ the 
Start. 

But I hushed ’em right up in a minute and 
said a good word for you, 

I told ’em I b’lieved you was tryin’ to do 
just as well as you knew 

And I told ’em that someone war a sayin’ 
and whoever “twas it is so, 

That you can’t expect much of no one man, 
nor blame him for what he don’t 
know. 

But lay’n’ aside pleasure for business I’v 
brought you my boy Jim, 

And I thought I would see if you couldn’t 
make an editor outen o’ him. 





Printer, how is 


My family stock is increasin’, while other 
folks seem to run short. 

I’ve got a right smart of a family— it’s one 
of the old-fashioned sort; 

There’s Ichabod, Isaac and Israel, a workin’ 
away on the farm, 

They do ’bout as much as one good boy, 
and make things go off like a charm. 

There’s Moses and Aaron -they’re sly ones, 
and slip like a couple of eels. 

But they’re tol’able steady at one thing— 
they al’ays git ’round to their meals. 

There’s Peter, is busy inventin’ (but what 
he invents I can’t see). 

And Joseph is studyin’ medicine—and both 
of ’em boardin’ with me. 


~ There’s Abram and Albert is married each 


workin’ my farm for himself. 
And Sam smashed his nose at & shootin’, 
) and so he’s laid on the shelf; 
The rest o’ the boys are all growin’, ’cept 
this little runt, which is Jim, 
And I thought that perhaps Yd be a makin’ 
an editor outen o’ him. 
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He ain’t no at shakes for to la! 
though I’ve labored with him a «. 
deal, 


And give him some strappin’ good 4; 
ments I knew he couldn’t help 
to feel; 

But he’s built out of second-growth ti: 
and nothin’ about him is big, 

Exceptin’ his appetite only, and there | 
as good as a pig. 

I keep him carryin’ luncheons and a {) 
and bringin’ the jugs, 

And take him among the pertatoes and 
him to pickin’ the bugs; 

And then there’s things to be doin’ a he}; 
the woman in-doors; 

There’s churnin’ and washin’ of dish: 
other descriptions of chores: 

But he don’t take to nothin’ but victuals 
he’ll never be much, I’m afraid. 

So I thought it would be a good noti 
larn him the editor’s trade. 

His body’s too small for a farmer, 
judgment is rather too slim, 

But I thought we perhaps could be m: 
an editor outen o’ him. 


It ain’t much to get up a paper, it would 
take him long for to learn; 

He could feed the machine, I’m a thi) 
with a strappin’ good fellow to 

And things that was once hard in «: 
is easy enough now to do; 

Just keep your eye on your machi! 
and crack your arrangements 
through. 

I used for to wonder at readin’ and 
it was got up, and how, 

But ’tis most of it made up by machin« 
I can see it all plain enough now: 

And poetry, too, is constructed by th« 
chines of different designs, 

Each one with a gauge and a chop) 

, see to the length-of the lines. 

And I hear a New York clairvoyant is 
ning one slicker than grease, 

And a’rentin’ her heaven-born_product 
at a couple of dollars apiece; 

An’ since the whole trade has growed « 
*twould be easy enough I’ve a w 

If you was agreed, to be makin’ a « 
outen o’ Jim. 


The editor sat in his sanctum and |: 
the old man in the eye, 

Then glanced at the grinning young ho) 
and mournfully made his reply ; 

Is your son a small unbound editio: 
Moses and Solomon both? 

Can he compass his spirit with mee! 
and strangle a natural oath? 

Can he leave all his wrongs to the fu! 
and carry his heart in hig chee! 

Can he do an hour’s work in a minut« 
live on a sixpence a week? 

Can he courteously talk to an equa 
browbeat an impudent dunce? 

Can he keep things in apple-pie orde! 
do half a dozen at once? 

Can he press all the springs of know! 
with quick and reliable touch? 


“And be sure that he knows how mu 


know, and knows how to noi ! 
too much? 

Does he know how to spur up his virtu: 
put a check-rein on his pride? 

Can he carry a gentleman’s manners w!' 
a rhinoceros’s hide? 

Can he know all, and do all, and be all, » 
cheerfulness, courage and vim. 

If so, perhaps we can be makin’ an ¢c 
outen o’ him.” 


The farmer stood curiously liste! 
while wonder his visage o’ersp' 

And he said: “Jim, I guess we'll be 
he’s probably out o’ his head. 





There is in every ttue woman’s hea 
spark of heavenly fire which lies dorm 
in the broad daylight of Geogperity I 


| which kindles-up and beams and blaze: 
' the aap hour of adversity.—Irving. 
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Many persons suffering with rheuma- 
tism believe they should never eat an 
orange, a grapefruit, or lemons in any 
form, because they know that rheuma- 
tism is caused by acidity, and they fear 
fruit juices. But the fact is, that those 
three fruits are especially valuable to 
counteract rheumatism. Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley has said in this connection, “I 
recommend to all persons suffering 
from rheumatism a diet consisting 
largely of fruits and vegetables. Par- 
ticularly do I recommend apples and 
oranges.” And Dr. William S. Sadler, 
has written that: “Patients often tell 
me they have quit eating grapefruit, 
oranges and other acid fruits, because 
they have been told there is too much 
acid in their blood. But it is a fact that 
all the acid fruits, except plums and 
cranberries, are the best alkaline (non- 
acid) foods in the world. In the pro- 
cess of digestion, the acids of these 
fruits, with the two exceptions men- 
tioned, are converted into alkaline salts. 
These salts tend to neutralize the acid- 
ity of the blood.” Today the most ad- 
vanced physicians are telling their 
rheumatic patierits to cut out the red 
meats and the heavy, concentrated 
starchy and sweet foods, such as pies, 
cakes and rich puddings, and to sub- 
stitute salads, fruits and vegetables. 
Oranges, grapefruit and lemonade (es- 
pecially if taken without sugar) are 
highly beneficial to the old and the 
rheumatic. Besides being anti-acid in 
effect, these fruits have a high vitamin 
content andactually act like a mild tonic. 














Fainting is one of the most common 
emergencies requiring treatment. It is 
due, as a rule, to failure in the normal 
action of the heart. Since it*occurs un- 
der ordinary circumstances it need not 
cause much worry, and patients usually 
recover from it with little treatment. 
But in very weak and exhausted pa- 
tients it may be exceedingly dangerous, 
and even fatal. If a person who has 
previously been in fair health becomes 
unconscious while in a crowd, or from 
fright or sight of blood, and the face 
becomes pale, the lips blue and the 
pulse feeble, it is usually an attack of 
fainting. The first symptom really no- 
ticeable is the increasing paleness. 
Yawning repeatedly is also a common 
symptom, 

The first thing to do in fainting is 
to place the sufferer on his back, flat 
on the floor, or on a bed. If a couch 
or bed is handy raise one end so that 
the head is lower than the feet. The aim 
of this treatment is to get the blood 
into the head and improve the general 
circulation, Smelling-salts may be 
serviceable and some stimulant, such as 
half a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia in half a glassful of water, 
should be given if the patient can swal- 
low. A few drops at a time poured in 
the mouth will produce. good results. 
Plenty of fresh air is essential and 
Should be made available. Fanning, 


dashing cold water into the face or 
bathing it with cold water and gently 
Slapping the face are useful measures. 
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Dangerous cases of fainting may occur 
after loss of blood, or in sick persons 
who have been suddenly raised to an 
upright position. Under such circum- 
stances the patient should at once be 
laid on the back, the pillows removed 
and the feet raised higher than the 
head. Also, give a fairly strong stimu- 
lant, such as brandy or whisky in water. 
And in such cases a physician should 
be called immediately as serious com- 
plications may be present which those 
in attendance cannot recognize. 


From a health point of view, says 
Hygeia, spring house cleaning is not 
sufficient. This authority points out that 
the alleys, back yards and vacant lots 
need to have the winter’s accumulation 
of trash moved. The garbage pile and 
the manure heap should be taken away 
before the disease germs in them are 
spread about. Stagnant pools and ditch- 
es breed mosquitoes and should be 
drained and cleaned before warm weath- 
er. Weeds on vacant lots should be cut 
down, the water supply should be look- 
ed after, and all outdoor toilets should 
be inspected, cleaned or rebuilt. 


According to the American Medical 
Association the growing use of cosmet- 
ics, for which American women spend 
more than $117,000,000 annually, is not 
only supporting the fake products of a 


15 


horde of beauty quacks, but is causing 
hundreds of cases of dangerous poison- 
ing every year. The beauty business, 
the association claims, is a menace to 
health which has attained proportions 
definitely alarming to organized medi- 
cine. In addition to advocating prohi- 
bition of certain materials in cosmetics, 
doctors claim there is no sound reason 
why manufacturers of cosmetics should 
not be forced—as are patent medicine 
makers—to reveal on their labels the 
ingredients used, so that where danger 
is present the customer may be plainly 
warned of it. 


Cancer of the mouth is curable if it 
is caught in its early stages. Dr. Guy 
Harrison, of Richmond, Va., an author- 
ity on diseases of the mouth, says can- 
cer cases from broken teeth, faulty fit- 
ting plates and projecting roots show 
an alarming increase. He points out 
that dentists, through dental hygiene, 
could do much to check the ravages of 
cancer. 


Physicians and food experts claim that 
health for all Italians and conservation of 
the nation’s wealth are being brought 
about by Mussolini’s standard dark, whole- 
meal bread. The new Italian bread is said 
to have only 15 per cent of the bran re- 
moved instead of the 45 or 50 per cent elim- 
inated in countries where pure white bread 
is allowed. 
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The Honeymoon of the Dragon 


By Frank Lillie Pollock 


Copyright, fh) 











The International Limited is always 
crowded when it leaves Montreal for Chi- 
cago, and I was anxious to be able to choose 
my seat, or at least my seatmate. I was 
fifteen minutes ahead of the time-table, 
but my haste overreached itself. 

“The International Limited?” queried the 
station porter. “Time’s just been changed. 
Not ready for 10 minutes.” 

Then, turning away, he inflated his chest 
and bellowed: “Grand Trunk for Burling- 
ton, Montpelier and Pogtland. All points 
east. All abo-o-ard !” 


His voice reverberated in an unintelli-~ 


gible roar from the roof, and the usual 
stream of harassed and hurried-looking 
people began to flow toward the gates. I 
stepped aside, and then I noticed something 
coming that was surrounded by an eddy of 
smiles, and faces turned to look. 


First came a red-capped messenger on 
the broad grin, carrying a brand-new suit- 
case, and behind him walked the couple 
that were exciting the interest. The lady, 
who leaned shyly but affectionately on the 
man’s arm, was dressed in an expensive 
tailor-made gray traveling costume, with 
her face and most of her head concealed. 
by a thick spotted veil and a gray hat. But 
it was her companion who fixed my atten- 
tion. He wore a frock coat, light gray 
trousers, a white tie and a silk hat. Some 
malicious person had pinned a white ro- 
sette to his coat-tail, and when he pulled 
out his handkerchief a shower of rice came 
with it. His flushed face beamed with joy- 
ful embarrassment. I was hardly able to 
believe my eyes, but it was certainly the 
face of Arthur Redford. 


I recovered from my astonishment in 
time to grasp him by the arm as he passed 
me. He turned with a start. I was not 
mistaken. “Congratulations, Redford!” I 
exclaimed. “When did it happen? Won’t 
you introduce me?” 

“Thanks, old man. 
here!” Redford stammered. “Happened 
this afternoon. We’te off to Old Point for 
a couple of weeks. I'll see you when we 
get back to Chicago.” 


There was no time to say any more; the 
stream of passengers carried him through 
the gate and out to the train shed, and I 
caught a glimpse of a Pullman porter as- 
sisting his wife into the train with a great 
deal of ceremony. It wasthe last I saw of the 
pair, but I thought about them a good deal 
during my trip from Montreal to Chicago. 


For Arthur Redford was the last man T 
should have expected to find embarking 
upon a wedding journey and especially in 
$0 spectacular a fashion. I had known 
him casually for several years in Chicago, 
where he had been an advertising agent 
first and then a traveler for a_ sporting 
goods firm. He was clever, audacious, and 
not overscrupulous. I would not have been 
much surprised at hearing that he had made 
a fortune out of a lucky turn in the stock 
market, or that he had been arrested for 
forgery—not so much surprised, in fact, as 
at seeing him married. 


However, marriage would probably be a 
good thing for him, I decided. It would 
settle him, steady him, provided that Mrs. 
Redford were the right sort. I resolved to 
write to him at once ang ask where he in- 
tended to live. I did so in the course of 
the next month, addressing him in care of 
his sporting goods firm, but I received no 
answer. Happening to pass the establish- 
ment one day I called, and learned that he 
had left the employ of the firm two months 
before and nothing was known of him. 


No idea you were 


I was obliged to do a good deal of trav- 
eling that spring, and in the course of six 
weeks I made another trip to Montreal, re- 
turning through Toronto and Detroit. I 
was leaving the train at Detroit, having 
come from Toronto in a day coach, when 
the Pullman passengers came past me, and 
among them I noticed a silk hat and a head 
under it that looked familiar. 


It was indeed Redford again, wearing his 
frock coat and glittering hat as if he had 
been wearing them ever since I had seen 
him last. The lady on his arm was of about 
the same general height and figure as be- 
fore, but she wore a brown traveling suit 
and a heavy brown veil. I noticed grains of 
rice in the folds of the veil, but Redford 
did not wear his former beaming counte- 
nance. He looked serious, almost stern; 
and the couple passed me quickly and lost 
themselves in the crowd before I could 
speak to them. 


But there was no mistake about the man’s 
identity. Evidently Redford had indeed 
found matrimony a good thing—since he 
was trying it for the second time within 
four months! I marveled for some time at 
the callousness or lightness of a man who 
could console his widowhood so promptly, 
and then he passed out of my mind once 
more. 

But he was recalled to it forcibly in less 
than a monfth. In a Detroit paper I ob- 
served a name that was familiar to me; it 
was in the column headed “Marriages,” 
and the item ran: 


REDFORD-BROWNE—At the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Detroit, 
on Monday, by Rev. A. L. Wood, M. A., 
Alice, second daughter of the late 

. Robert Browne, to Arthur Redford, of 

Chicago, 

At this astonishing bit of news I lost my- 
self in strange suppositions, that all tend- 
ed to one dark conclusion. Unless Redford 
had a double—no, a triple—he must be a 
bigamist, a murderer, or a Mormon mis- 
sionary. It was incredible that a man could 
be widowed and married in the course of 
nature three times in five months. It was 
plain, at any rate, that some terrible wrong 
had been done, or would be done, to Alice 
Browne, of Detroit, and, with my detective 
instinct all aflame, I determined to probe 
the matter of this last marriage at the 
first opportunity. 


Next week I was in Detroit with a couple 
of hours to spare, and I went straight to 
the address of Mrs. Robert Browne as given 
in the Detroit directory. From the appear- 
ance of the house, the family were well-to- 
do. I was rec¢eived by Mrs. Browne her- 
self, to whom I explained that I was a busi- 
ness acquaintance of her new son-in-law, 
and would like to obtain his present ad- 
dress. She gave it without hesitation. It 
was that of a hotel im Wisconsin where 
the couple were spending the honeymoon, 
but she told me that they were expected 
back in a few days, and that a flat was al- 
ready rented and furnished for them, Clear- 
ly she had no suspicion of anything amiss. 

“Mr. Redford was a widower, wasn’t he,” 
I ventured. , 

“Oh, no. He was never married before,” 
Mrs. Browne assured me. 


I hastened to-apologize, for-there was no 
usé in arousing her suspicions at-present. I 
left Detroit that afternoon and went east to 
Montreal again, where I remained for 10 
days. Returning, I spent a week in Toronto, 
and then prepared to take thé~train for 


Buffalo for Detroit, where I intended to look | 


up the much-married ‘man at his flat and 


have these mysteries cleared up. Buy: 
was to see him sooner than that. 

I was descending the stairway to ; 
trains at the Toronto Union Station. w) 
an old shoe whizzed past me and str) 
a man below me who was assisting a |. 
down the steps. 
back and upwards, and then laughed a 
saw me. Apparently he thought | 
thrown the shoe, for it was again Art! 
Redford. 

He seemed to fairly radiate nuptial b) 
His face shone almost like his hat. He » 
dressed with the same punctiliousnes; 
before, and someone had pinned a w 
bow to his coat-tail. Another white ril) 
was attached to the back of the lady’s | 
fectly cut dark-green costume. I could 
see through her dark veil, but in a ge) 
way she seemed to.resemble the other \ 
en with whom he had set out on his ho: 
moons. 

I caught his arm and drew him a | 
aside. “Do you always go around this » 
Redford?” I demanded. “What are yo 
to? This is the third time I have seen 
There was Montreal and Detroit—” 


“I didn’t know you saw me at Det 
he interrupted, looking annoyed. 
course I remember meeting you at Mont 
But it’s all right. Ill explain.” 

“Where are you going this time?” 

“To Buffalo—and then -to Saratoga 
three weeks.” 

*T’'m going to Buffalo and Ill ride w 
you.” 

The gong clanged, and we had to run 
our train. “Wait for me in the smok«: 
Redford called. “I'll be there shortly.” 


He disappeared with his wife int: 
Pullman, while I went forward to th« 
coaches. Here I smoked two cigars be! 
Redford appeared, just as I -was thin! 
of going to look him up, for I was «: 
mined that he should not evade me 
time. 

But apparently he had no desire to « 
me. He sat down opposite me, lightc 
cigarette, and {smiled cheerfully a‘ 
through the first whiffs of smoke. 

“T’ve left my wife alone for a little w! 
I'll have to go back before we get to | 
Customs. Now I suppose you want to k 
why I have started on three wedding 
neys—is it three?—in the last six mont! 

“IT do, indeed,” I said warmly. 


“Well, the explanation is simple en 
but queer—too queer not to be frue. |! 
not a very pleasant memory for me, | 
suppose I owe you the story. Heaven k: 
what you may have suspected. 

“When you met me in Montreal last \ 
ter I had just been married, as you saw. 
I was one of the happiest men alive. 


were going to Old Point Comfort for ¢! 


honeymoon, but—well, we never arr 
there. Do you remember the wreck o! 
Southern express last winter? We we: 
it. I got off with a few bruises, but | 
Agnes wasn’t so lucky. She had rec« 
a heavy blow on the head. I got h« 
Washington and into a hospital befor: 
recovered consciousness. She remained 
sensible, in fact, for six days, and then | 
operated on her skull. It saved her !i! 
suppose, and I was able to take her hon 
a month, but she had lost her memory 
“Not all her memory, but only her ! 
lection of the past two or three we 
Back of that it came on in patches, til! > 
could remember what had happened a } 
ago as well as ever. She knew me, but + 


couldn’t remember that we were marri 


and unfortunately her marriage certific: 
had been de3troyed with our baggage !” ' 
wreck. 

“The end of it was that I had to do a ¢ 
deal of my courtship afresh, and we ‘ 
marriedanew, and to please her we we nt « 


sages” 28 little rim up into Michigan ‘”' 


He turned angrily, loo|, 
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— That must have been when you saw 
sat Detroit. We had no railway accidents, 
but when we had been at the hotel for a 
week Agnes suddenly fell into a fit of un- 
consciousness that lasted for two days. It 
was a recurrence of the former trouble, 
and when the doctors at last got her out of 
it her memory was gone again—this time 
worse than before. 

“She spent a month in a sanatorium un- 
der expert medical care, and seemed much 
improved. Her recollection was coming 
back in spots, but she was still dead to all 
recent events. She remembered me only 
dimly, and implored me to take her home. 
Here she improved a little more, but to 
satisfy her, we were obliged to go through 
a third marriage. To be candid, it wasn’t 
a real marriage. It wasn’t necessary, and I 
really hadn’t the nerve to get a genuine li- 
cense and a bona-fide parson and make the 
necessary explanations. But I hope that 
ve gone through it for the last time, and 
I hope, too, that you don’t suspect me any 
more of being a Mormon.” 

| was heartily ashamed of my unjust sus- 
picions. “Certainly not,” I stammered, and 
then I heard a voice crying shrilly at the 
other end of the car: “Mr. Redford. Tele- 
gram for Mr. Redford!” 

The train had stopped at a small Cana- 
dian station near the frontier, and the 
messenger had come aboard, waving his 
yellow envelope above his head. 


Redford arrested the man and tore open 
the dispatch. As he read it he frowned and 
looked startled. “I’ve got to go back to 
Toronto!” he said, quickly, to me. “It’s ter- 
ribly important, I should have known 7 

I heard the hiss of the air-brakes. The en- 
gine bell clanged. 

“T haven’t time to get my wife off!” he 
exclaimed. “Look here—you’re going to 
Buffalo. Will you put her in a carriage 
and send her to this address?” He thrust a 
card into my hand. “I'll be along on the 
next train tonight if I can. Explain it to 
her. Don’t mind if she doesn’t talk. She’s 
very shy and ill.” 

He called the last words over his shoulder 
as he dashed down the aisle. The train 
was already under way, and moving rather 
fast. I thrust my head out of the window 
and saw him jump, stumble and go heels 
over head on the gravel, and then he disap- 
peared. I hoped that he had landed safely. 


With considerable curiosity I went into 
the Pullman, and had no difficulty in find- 
ing Mrs. Redford. She was sitting at the 
end of the car, with no-one near her, and 
she was looking through her veil at the 
passing Jandscape. “Your husband has 
been obliged to go back to Toronto, Mrs. 
Redford,” I said to her. “He had no time 
to tell you—a telegram came on board, and 
he had to jump. He asked me to see you 
safely through to Buffalo, and I will be 
very glad to do so, if you will permit me.’ 

Mrs. Redford bowed slightly, but said 
nothing. It was rather an ungracious way 
of receiving my assistance I thought, but I 
said nothing. I attributed it to her shy- 
ness, and sat down opposite her, observing 
her furtively as the train rolled through the 
rich fruit farms of the Niagara district. 


It was only then that I suddenly remem- 
bered, on thinking over Redford’s singular 
tale, that he had given no explanation of 
his marriage ‘in Detroit, which I had seen 
chronicled in the newspaper. Presumably 
he had supposed that I did not know of it. 
This fatal omission aroused my suspicions 
more strongly than ever. I looked at his 
new wife, hesitating whether to question 
her. Perhaps I could save her from—I 
knew not what! 

It was growing dark. The car lamps 
were burning, but she kept her face turned 
toward the window. I remained in a state 
of painful hesitation until the engine sud- 
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denly whistled shrilly. We were entering 
the suburbs of Niagara Falls town, and all 
at once we darted past an electric street 
lamp not 20 feet from the track. 


The sudden white glare penetrated the 
veil and I saw my companion’s features. 
For a moment I was almost paralyzed with 
amazement; then I leaned forward to make 
sure, pulled aside her veil without ceremony 
and looked into her face. What I saw was 
enough. I leaped from my seat and bolted 
down the aisle, boiling with rage and hor- 
ror, intending to jump instantly from the 
train. The vestibule was closed; the doors 
were locked. I could not get out. I was 
obliged to stand in the vestibule, full of 
hot indignation and cold panic, till we 
reached the station and the brakeman open- 
ed the doors. 

A United States immigration inspector at 
once appeared at the steps and hurried on 
board, followed by a couple of Canadian 
policemen. They paid no attention to me, 
after a sharp glance, but crowded past the 
passengers into the Pullman, and an ir- 
resistible curiosity led me to follow, re- 
gardless of risk. They went straight to 
“Mrs. Redford” at the other end of the 
car, and the inspector gave a piercing glance 
under her hat. “Rice, eh? Very appropri- 
ate!” he observed, and snatched away the 
veil, A coarse black pig-tail fell on the 
bride’s shoulders. 


“You lettee me alone!” the unmasked 
Chinaman vociferated, jumping to his feet 
and gesticulating violently. “What you do? 
Me Melican citee-len. Tlavel business. 
Makee laundley — makee wash — plenty 
money. Got plenty cash. You no right 
touchee me. Twelty-thlee to you. You 
gettee out!” 

There was a roar of laughter. 
tee out here yourself, Ah Sing,” said the in- 
spector, beginning to conduct the Celestial 
out of the car. I slipped out to the platform 
before them. I had had a narrow escape 
from being caught apparently engaged in 
Redford’s business. 


“We’ve got the Chinaman,” T heard one 
of the policemen say as they passed me on 
the platform, “But it was the white man 
that we especially wanted. He must have 
been warned and got off the train some- 
where. He’s been running Chinks across 
the line for the last six months.” 

Redford was never caught. I heard that 
he had gone to Mexico with his wife—his 
legal wife from Detroit, whom he had mar- 
ried that spring. At any rate, I believe the 
Chinese dragon no longer takes his honey- 
moon along the Canadian frontier. 





LOUD SPEAKER TRAFFIC COP 


Detroit, it is said, has a new method of 
dealing with traffic violators that will im- 
press anyone who has ever been “bawled 
out” by a traffic cop. The police depart- 
ment of that city has a loud speaker car 
which runs along beside the traffic violator 
and tells the world just what the police 
sergeant thinks of his method of driving. 
There is no chance to answer back, either, 
for all opposing sounds are drowned out 
by the three-stage amplification of the 
electrical equipment. 
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Helgoland Again Peaceful 


That Helgoland, Germany’s north- 
western outpost of defense during the 
World war, is still considered a valu- 
able asset, is indicated by the recent ap- 
propriation of $600,000 for the construc- 
tion of breakwaters to protect the is- 
land at its most exposed parts, says a 
bulletin issued by the National Geo- 
graphic Society. Continual North Sea 
storms and tidal waves have been slow- 
ly tearing away large stretches of the 
rocky cliffs, according to the bulletin. 
Lately the destruction has been so pro- 
nounced that the electric power plant 
and water works have been removed 
farther inland for safety. 


Passed around. from one nation to 
another ever since it lost its distinction 
in the 14th century as one of the tiniest 
European, republics, Helgoland came 
under the German flag in 1890- after 
Kaiser Wilhelm II handed the Island of 
Zanzibar, off the east coast of Africa, 
to England, the bulletin continues, 
Zanzibar is more than three thousand 
times larger than Helgoland and far 
more productive. The German people 
branded the transaction as ‘a trade of 
a whole suit of clothing for a button.’ 
They knew Helgoland was merely a 
flat rock, shaped like a pork chop, jut- 
ting out of the North sea, about 40 miles 
off the mouth of the Elbe and Weser 
rivers and that nothing grew there but 
a little grass, a few potatoes, fewer 
sheep, and a race of people who would 
not voluntarily assimilate with any oth- 
er race. They also knew that as a tax- 
able entity, the island was a failure. 
Even the fisheries, Helgoland’s main 
source of existence, had fallen off. 


The island had not been German very 
long before forts were under construc- 
tion. The Helgolanders didn’t like that, 
nor did they like the enforced military 
service of their sons. They felt that 
Germany’s fights were not theirs. Ger- 
man police and German regulations 
were also unpopular, but greatest of all 
offenses against the dignity of this 
handful of humanity was the crumbling 
of the beloved cliffs of their ‘world’ by 


the explosion of large guns during tar-- 


get practice. The peaceful fisher folk 
showed to the world their dislike for 
German militaristic domination in 1921 
when they sent a petition to the league 
of nations asking for neutralization or 
reannexation to Great Britain. Since 
the enforced removal of the fortifica- 
tions under the treaty of Versailles, Hel- 
goland again presents the appearance of 
a peaceful little island rather than a 
heavily armored North sea Gibraltar. 
And again the old verse of ancient mar- 
iners aptly describes it: 


Gron (green) is dat Land, 

Rood (red) is de Kant (rock), 
Witt (white) is de Sand, 

Dat is de Flagg vun’t hillige Land. 


From its predominant natural colors, 
Helgoland took the red, white and green 
for its flag and for its curious postage 
stamps. The colors were also exploited 
in house painting and even in women’s 
In the 15th and 16th 


wearing apparel. 








centuries Helgoland was a center 
North sea herring fisheries. Then | 
herring veered back to Scotland’s c: 
and the islanders handed down a | 
of the impiety by which they forfeit e« 
the boon, Yearly they would for: 
procession to march about the island } 
invoke the coming of the fish. 0 
spring when they had gone but h 
the route, the herring were sigh 
They abandoned the rite and too! 
their boats. The herring left, and n: 
returned. 

One can walk around the edge of Ii. 
goland in half an hour, therefore th 
is little need for modern transportati 
facilities. Although many of the str. 
are only from six to 12 feet wid 
this is one of the few places in 
world that traffic congestion is n 
major problem. Until a few years 
horses were unknown to the islan«: 
One story has it that when an old wo 
an saw an Englishman ride one up | 
hills,.she dropped dead from the sh 
of what she believed was a supernat 
creature, 

Most of Helgoland’s few more | 
two thousand inhabitants live in | 
little towns, Unterland located o: 
sandy beach at the southeastern en: 
the islands, and Oberland, nearly 2 
feet above, on the edge of the cliffs. 1 
two villages are connected by 
than 170 wooden stairs and a lift. | 
ries were once supposed to lurk a! 
the great staircase that mounted |! 
rocky heights. When a baby was born 
its feet were buttered promptly so that 
the child would slip through the fing 
of a fairy who might try to exchans 
it for the fairy’s babe. Helgolan 
principal time consumers are [fish 
and accommodating bathers who || 


‘to the sand dunes just off the is! 


Thousands of people from the conti 
visit Helgoland during the sum 
months to bathe in the cool North 
waters. 





“DESERT JACKS” IN DEMAND 
For many years the desert jack-ral! 
in the valleys bordering the eastern s!: 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains have | 


renowned for their swiftness, virility : 


general destructiveness. Although 
have been fought by man, coyote. desert 
hawk and disease, the long-eared fellov 
have continued to multiply until the) 
considered one of the worst farm p: 
in that region. Their flesh has long be: 
staple food and a delicacy among th 
dians, but even their annual fall driv: 
the pests have failed to keep dow: 
numbers. Their pelts are shipped cast 
the thousands to become, dyed and disgu's 
costly furs, but the attraction for the |! 
per is small. Thus hordes of them cont 
ue to kill trees and destroy growing ¢ro! 
Now, however their great speed may pr‘ 
their undoing.. Farmers in the rabbit 
fested region>are rejoicing becaus¢ 
race track has recently created a dema” 
that may thin out the pests. Californ: 
sporting men are buying many 0! 
speedy rabbits to use in dog races anc 
the training of whippets for hunting : 
racing. Because of the new demand ht 
ers are setting traps all over the rans: 
while the farmers are hopeful that it 
banish the rabbit pest forever. 
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Odd Accidents 


Frozen Stiff. A. M. Shaffer, a travel- 
ing man, was caught in a blizzard two 
miles out of Hanna, Wyo., and his car 
stalled. When he was found he had 
frozen to death. 





Dog Prevents Rescue. When a one- 
story frame shack at Amagansett, L. I., 
caught fire three small children of 
George Beshle were inside alone. 
Would-be rescuers were prevented from 
entering the shack by a large St. Ber- 
nard dog which bit one man who got 
too close to the door. 


A Miraculous Escape. While playing 
on the roof of a seven-story hotel Wil- 
liam Schrader, 14, of Chicago, fell off. 
Part way down he struck a skylight 
which broke the force of his fall. Then 
the boy landed on the street below 
without breaking a bone. It is claimed 
he suffered only from shock. 


Collar Button Causes Death. Several 
months ago James White, of San Fran- 
cisco, leaned over his eight-months-old 
baby girl as she lay in her crib. A col- 
lar button fell from the neckband of his 
shirt and the baby swallowed ite Three 
months later it caused the baby’s death. 


Dies from Shaving. Robert Boyd, a 
newspaper man, of New York, risked 
his life many times in his career. In 
1917, for instance, he was awarded med- 
als for saving 17 lives at local beaches. 
During the war he lost an arm in an air- 
plane crash in France. But it remained 
for an accidental cut while shaving to 
carry him off, 





Accidental Hanging. Frank Vidro, 14, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., was playing on 
the cellar steps with a noose when he 
lost his footing. He was found dead 
with the noose around his neck and an 
end of the rope caught between two 
boards of the stairway. 


Not So Good at That. “This is a great 
night for a swim, boys,” said Arthur Le 
Febre as he came up to Orrin Evans 
and a friend who were standing near 
the end of a pier in the St. Lawrence 
river. To emphasize his statement Le 
Febre gave Evans a vigorous slap be- 
tween the shoulders. Evans staggered, 
fell into the river and drowned. 
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“Operation? No! I treated it myself, at home. The swelling receded 
at once; in three or four weeks there wasn’t a sign of the ugly old thing! 
That awful nervousness and the stifled feeling are gone, too. I’m getting 
strong again, and doctor says there isn’t a trace of goitre now. Oh, but 
I’m happy and full of pep—look like a new person, don’t I?” 

What joy and happiness this scientifically successful new medical treat- 
ment is bringing goitre sufferers! Everywhere, hope is expressed that here 
at last is the one sure remedy for every type and degree of thisdread disease. 
It’s so simple and safe that anyone may successfully use it at home. It’s re- 
sults are immediate and lasting, as countless such radiant testimonies prove. 

A valuable and authoritative book recently published tells all about 
it—the causes and prevention of goitre, and the symptoms and treatment 
of its various forms, the experiences of men and women joyously freed 
and restored to abundant health once more. This book will gladly be 
sent, free, without obligation of any kind, to anyone interested in this 
increasingly vital subject. It may come in time to save you from the 
consequences of this horrible affliction. Its advice followed will relieve 
suffering from all kinds of goitre; will entirely remove most of them. 

You who have goitre, or loved ones threatened with thls all too com- 
mon affliction, send your name and address to the W. T. B. Laboratory, 
896 Sanborn Building, Battle Creek, Michigan, and receive our copy of 
this invaluable book immediately. Send today. 
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OUR BIG OFFER 


Here is the biggest value ever offered in magazines. You may 
have the Pathfindersenttotwo different addresses, each for one 
year.or your subscription will be extended two years as you may 
desire. The other magazines each for one year to one address 
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for women. Mrs D. J. Hamilton of — . Tenn... 
made $25.00 the first-week, in her spare time. 
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FACT 


World Famous G a Medal 


SALE PRICE ONLY 





Save $95.50—fully guaranteed—sale price $69.50 
freight extra, direct from factory. Be oneof the lucky 

women to own a gold medal Crystal Washer at much 
less than half price. Save dealers, salesmen, and 
jobbers profits. Buy direct from factory. Cylinder 


wringer, cushion rolls, both washer and wringer 
blectrically operated. Recognized everywhere as 
$6 highest grade washer. Brand new, regular price 


— Send anenant At Our Risk — 


The Pathfinder (184 ‘isgues) 
People’s Popular eet 

Farm & Fireside (4 ey 
American Neediewoman (,,22..) 


Good Stories Cage? 
Mother’s Home Life (sasaee) 
These prices not good outside the 48 states. 
YOU NEED NOT WRITE A LETTER 
Just clip this advertisement and enclose in an envelope with 
ior name, address and remittance and mail at once to 


ATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C, 

















Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
and Where to Find Them.” V2iusbic 'sformacon. 
Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bidg.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
immense Profits Silvering Mirrors 


athome. Plating, avtoparts, headlights, tableware, stoves etc. 
Outfits furnished. Details FREE, Write SPRINKLE. Plater.454, Marion, ind. 


mo | | BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES favs Sso run 
Chicago 


the balance 
this marvelous ma- ing everyshing. 10.609 Division. 
: Earn $25 Weekly == spare time, writing for newpapers, 
Y magazine magazines. Experience unecessary. 


Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261, St. Louis, 


large capacity, heavy armco tub, aluminum 





165. @This offer cannot last long. Write for 
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One Year, 52 issues, $1; 2 years $1.50; 3 $2. 
T 
o Canada, Mexico, Alaska. and’ ait other 


Change of Address. Subscribers must give old as wellas new 
addfess; we cannot find your nanie without the old address. Ifyou 
do not get your paper regularly or promptly notify us. 

When renewing always state that your subscription 

z a renewal, and if your ey a has eersy give former address. 

~We pt new subscripti rting the paper, and renewals 
by changing the address label. 

Expirations. Your subscription expires with last issue of month 
given on your address label. Subscription blank inclosed in your 
Paperindicates subscription has expired. We earnestly urge you 
t» keep your subscription renewed well in advance. 

Disc We find that most of our subscribers prefer 
Rot to have their su ons interrupted and their files broken in 
case they failto remit before expiration. Hence, by authority of the 
U.S. Postoffice Department, we can extend reasonable credit when 

y. All subscribers are expeeted to notify us to stop the 
paper ifit is no longer desired. 


© David S. Barry, President; Percy M. Bailey 
Secretary-Manager; George D. Mitchell, Managing Editor. Assist 
ant Editors: Edward Cullom, George O. Gillingham, W. Bowyer 
Pain, John M. Robey, George W. Stimpson and E. Earl Wagner. 
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Why do women who are plenty warm 
enough in winter in cobweb stockings 
and a wisp of chiffon complain when 
they don’t have furs to wear in sum- 
mer? Ask me another; I don’t know 
that one. 

¢ 


The president of the great republic 
of Haiti evidently does not relish the 
idea of having a King in his country. 


g 


Vaudeville may be only a century old, 
as the papers say, but its jokes are cer- 
tainly much older. 

q 

Senator Dill marries a rich wife who 
announces that she will remain “Miss 
Jones.” In the language of the world’s 
greatest forum, “Will the senator yield?” 


BLUE LAWS 


Social movements usually go in waves. 
There is now such a wave of “blue 
laws,” or Sunday observance laws, and 
regulations as to make the judicious— 
religious or not—pause to consider. 

Recently Kansas tried to loosen up 
her blue laws of 1868 so as to permit 
movies on Sunday, as well as other ac- 
tivities, but the effort failed. In other 
parts of the country clergymen them- 
selves use movies in their churches on 
Sundays. An effort was made in the 
house of representatives in the last con- 
gress to close up all amusements at 
Washington on Sundays. Five bills 
were offered. Some preachers came to 
urge such a law; others came to oppose. 


But the most striking movement of 
the sort has been going on in South 
Carolina where the governor decided to 
begin enforcing the blue laws of 1691 
against “bull baiting, bear baiting, in- 
terludes” and such pastimes. He made 
it apply especially to golf playing, and 
to filling stations selling gas to motor- 
ists on Sunday. He seems very anxious 
to apply the ancient laws and stop rec- 
reational activity on Sunday, but the 
juries trying the men arrested for play- 
ing golf made quick work of turning 
them loose. Public sentiment did not 
seem to be with him. 

There is no question of the right of 
State law-making bodies to require the 
observance of any day in the week as 
a day of rest. If they are convinced 
that it is good for the citizens and for 


x 
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the state to require certain observances, 


very well. Many citizens may differ 
in judgment, but they cannot object to 


~~Jegitimate laws for the good of the 


state. 

But if these Sunday laws are for the 
purpose of compelling all citizens to ob- 
serve and honor the tenets or teachings 
of some particular church, or religious 
establishment, then there should be 
a spontaneous protest from every lover 
of religious or political liberty. 

One of the most glorious accomplish- 


.ments of our wonderful forefathers was 


the separation of church and state. It 
stopped that stupid and tyrannical sys- 
tem of the government dictating the sort 
of religion each man must have. In the 
old days it was a crime for a man to 
profess a belief different from that of 
the king. The last clause in the consti- 
tution specifies that “no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States.” And the first amend- 
ment in the 10 constituting the “bill of 
rights” declares that “congress shall 
make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

This was a logical and sensible reac- 
tion to the history of Europe. There 
in the early days government tortured 
people for belonging to the Christian 
church. Later it tortured them for not 
belonging. The same persecuting atti- 
tude had been shown in early America. 
At Quebec those Jesuit missionaries 
who braved every peril and hardship 
to save the Indians—many of them sac- 
rificing their lives—had a stake driven 
before their church to which was at- 
tached an iron collar and a chain for 
use in improving the memory of those 
who forgot to go to mass. At James- 
town, about the same time, Gov, Argall, 
Episcopalian, enforced Sunday observ- 
ance with a real vigor. For the first 
absence from church the_colonist was 
imprisoned for a night and reduced to 
slavery for a week; for the second of- 
fense, enslaved a month; and for the 
third a year. 

There is no use denying it, there is a 
sort of instinctive urge in man to com- 
pel others to embrace his religion or 
to observe its forms. And the tendency 
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—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 


Crime finds it easy to escape the law with so 
much deadwood lying about. 


-ing to some great European statesme: 
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to force others to observe its forms |. 
far greater. and more general than |! 

tendency on his own part to obser 
the spirit. Gov. Argall, Parkman {) 
historian goes on to inform us, enric! 

ed himself by extortion and wholesa) 
peculation, while those priests at Qu. 
bec were later accused of even instiga| 
ing war to maintain their ascenden. 

in religion, government and ‘fur trac, 
among the Indians. 

In the past, at least, it was-not alwa) 
the most righteous men who insiste 
most strongly on Sunday observance 
Many thought that by serving God o: 
Sunday they were free to serve th 
devil the other six days of the week. 

One of the greatest contribution 
America has made to the world, accor 





was real religious liberty. Theoret; 
cally, at least, any man may believe an: 
practice here any creed in the world- 

so long as his actions do not conflic! 
with our civil laws. At the same tim 
he is supposed to be free from oblig: 

tions to practice anybody else’s cree 

or any creed at all. 

It should be remembered that Su: 
day is not the only “Sabbath,” or -reii 
gious holy day. For Jews and Sevent! 
Day Adventists it is Saturday. For th: 
Mohammedans it is Friday; for the 
Greek church it is Monday. Other pn: 
tional religions have had the oth 
days. 

Sunday is the Sabbath of the Chris- 
tians in general. But if Christians wh 
are in the majority in America, fee} jus 
tified in compelling all others to observ: 
their Sunday they must admit that 
they were in the minority it would ! 
just as fair for them to be compelled 
observe Saturday, or any other day |! 
majority decided on. 

The old idea of setting aside « 
day in each week to cease labor. 
rest, is of Hebrew origin and is exc: 
lent. Our Sunday as a sort of week 
national holiday is a splendid instit 
tion for which all of us are and shou 
be grateful. Week after week and ye: 
after year of unbroken, unrelieved 1 
tine would now seem to us unbearal)! 
Thank heaven for our Sundays! 

Those of our citizens who consi«: 
Saturday—or Friday, or Monday—t! 
holy day of the week cannot object | 
our national weekly holiday. They | 
alize that we cannot have every <a 
or two or three days a week, and that 
Sunday suits the largest number. bu! 
they have a strong moral right to « 
ject to being told how they must ec 
ploy this day; they have the best rig)! 
in the world to protest against being 
forced to observances called for }) 
any creed or any religion. 

St. Paul evidently saw and und 
stood this human weakness in the ear!) 
days. In his epistle to the Roman: 
(15th chapter) he said: “One man ¢s- 
teemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let ever) 
man be fully persuaded in his ow? 
mind.” 

Church governors should ap!) 
church laws to church bodies 0n'), 
just as Masons, Knights of Columbus. 
clubs, rnities and others legis!al« 
for their own organizations. If churches 














seek civil laws to make their religious 
observances and beliefs apply to all citi- 
zens, members and non-members, they 
are interfering with our political lib- 
erty. They are taking a serious back- 
ward step toward the old vicious union 
of church and state. _ 

What is the motive of the advocates 
of “blue laws” or Sunday observance 
laws? Many of them are Christian 
ministers. If it is honestly for our 
physical or moral benefit—if it is for 
the general good of the country or com- 
munity—then nobody can complain. 
But if it is to make all citizens observe 
as a holy day the day so held in their 
creed—and because it is so held in their 
creed, or belief—then they are seeking 
to act (perhaps unconsciously) the part 
of tyrants and oppressors. Let these 
“hlue law” advocates examine their 
consciences and be honest with them- 
selves. 

Would they willingly submit if a 
majority wished and passed Friday ob- 
servance laws? There are more Mo- 
hammedans in the world than there are 
Christians, so if it should come to a 
question of “majority rule,” Friday 
would be ordained as our holy day. In 
Mohammedan countries even now 
Christians must respect that day or be 
persecuted. 

In different periods and places it has 
been made a crime to do any work at 
all on Sunday. But times and customs 
change, and it would be impossible to 
enforce such a law now anywhere. The 
Creator doesn’t stop the bees from 
working on Sunday, or the hens or the 
cows—and we are all glad enough to eat 
their products. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate to do honest work on Sunday, or 
to engage in wholesome recreation 
which fits us for doing better work the 
rest of the week. On the other hand it 
is bad to work seven days in the week; 
we need at least one rest day. But what 
is “rest” for one individual may be 
work for another, and we are none of 
us authorized to lay down the law for 
our neighbor. 

The raisin growers have just secured 
a loan of $5,500,000 from Wall street. 
Evidently they are as successful at rais~ 
in’ money as they are raisin’ raisins and 
raisin’ prices. It isn’t everyone who 
can go and take millions of money 
right out of Wall street. This was the 
first big loan of this sort ever made to 
farmers. If it proves a success it will 
be the forerunner of many others. If 
it turns out to be only “good money 
thrown after bad” it will hurt the farm- 
ing industry and the country generally. 


There are many differences between 
republics and kingdoms, but here is an 
illustration of a significant one. The 
Prince of Wales recently speaking at a 
dinner and to a microphone at the same 
time, used the word “stunt”—from 
American slang. The English papers 
immediately announced that a new 
word had been acquired by the English 
language, and that it would soon be in 
Seneral use. In the republic of France 
« new word must find its entrance into 
the language through the French acad- 
emy, a learned body, where it is first 
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carefully weighed before being passed 
on. The authority is high in both 
cases, but in one it is just because it is, 
while in the other it must be acquired 
through ability and great labor. But 
neither authority produces the word. 
It is created and given to the world by 
the greatest authority of all—the great 
common people. 


A Western newspaper publishes a 
horoscope and has this to say about a 
person born on March 17: “Do not 
gamble, speculate or take up mortgages. 
Be careful. A child born on this day 
should study the fable of the frog and 
the bull.” This is a bad slap for St. 
Patrick. 

q 


KEEP WELL 


Said the late Dr. Osler: “The best 
way to live to a ripe old age is to have 
an incurable disease and take care of 
yourself,” 

That paradoxical statement has been 
generally indorsed by doctors. The 
great truth that it expresses is that most 
of our sickness results from improper 
attention, or total want of care; that by 
constantly watching our health and 
striving to keep it in good shape we 
could and would avoid most of our ills. 

A man who has been made to realize 
that his life is in danger begins to watch 
himself, to be careful with himself. He 
keeps a strict look-out on the coating 
of his tongue; heart action; blood pres- 
sure; temperature; digestion; elimina- 
tion. He studies his food and balances 
his diet. He reports to his doctor and 
has himself regularly examined. And 
thus with his “incurable” disease he 
usually outlives those who never 
thought of a disease. 

It shows that every man has great 
power and direction over his physical 
well-being. But unfortunately many of 
us get the impression that the bold, 
manly thing to do is to ignore all such 
things. We take pride in saying that 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW 
President and Congress 


President, Calyin Coolidge, Mass., salary $75,000, with al- 
lowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 extra and 
$117,000 more for clerk hire and White House expenses— 
$217,000 in all (subject to change). Secretary to presi- 
dent, Everett Sanders of Ind., salary $7500. 

Vice-President, Charles G. Dawes, my qlee $15,000. 
President pro tem of Senate, George H. Moses. 


Onsen of the house, Nicholas Longworth, Ohio: salary 
$15, The 96 senators and 435 representatives of 69th 
oreo receive $10,000 salary each, with mileage extra 
at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, figured on 
distance between their homes and W ngton; also $125 
extra for stationery, newspapers, etc. Each senator is 
allowed $6800 a gd for clerk hire; each representative. 
$3200. Ratio of representation, one member to 
211,877 population. 

Pasty Division in 69th Congress; House 247 Rep., 183 Dem., 

2 Soc., 2 Farm.-Lab., 1 Ind. ‘There are three women in 
the house—2 ee. and 1 Dem, Senate has 53 Rep., 42 
Dem., 1 Farm Tab % 


The Cabinet 
Arranged in order of presidential aagneesion ; Secy. State, 
goouk B. Kellogg. inn.; Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
War, Dwight F. Fae Mo. ; Harty 8. Now. f John G. 
Bacgent, VP Wilbur Cal. L: Si Inter oi ube 
rT, . 
Calo Wil " i. +The Kans. ; co 
erbert C. Hoover wg Labor, James J. vis, 
Pa. Salary of each $15,000. 


‘Aéeociate Ju RD $14, 
ig ee a9 ed) OliverW Lf 
yonter filis” Ls 
Tate’ D. iandels, is es ze Butheriand. 
Utab; (Rep.); ean. rian. 
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we never take medicine, and that we 
don’t know one kind from another. We 
boast of paying no attention to such a 


thing as a common cold. We refuse to _ 


worry about getting wet, or sitting in a 
draft, and we detest wearing rubbers. 

Thus we start our troubles and give 
them a strong hold on us. Thus we con- 
tribute to that annual billion-dollar loss 
that colds cause by interference with 
work alone—not counting the doctor’s 
fees, the drugstore bills, and possibly 
the undertaker’s little note. “I just 
wear out my colds,” says Big Bill, and 
thus Big Bill is worn out. 

If some men paid no more attention 
to their automobiles than they do to 
their own body mechanisms the car 
would soon be ready for the junk pile. 
Of course the body is largely self-re- 
pairing, but it functions much better 
under favorable conditions. It fails en- 
tirely when conditions are too unfav- 
orable. 

We shall have made a long stride to- 
ward a higher health average when we 
have overcome that feeling among our 
young people that it is “smart” to flout 
precautions and defy dangers. A boy 
cracking nuts with his teeth in smiling 
scorn of the warning of his elders is 
one of the silliest, saddest sights in the 
world. We know that he is storing up 
for himself hours of agony in dentists’ 
chairs, and the discomfort of bad teeth, 
or false teeth, long before he is through 
with his need for teeth. He knows 
nothing, and acts on his “knowledge,” 
instead of on the warnings and friendly 
advice of others. Only a little less 
stupid are some of the actions and at- 
titudes most of us take toward health 
precautions later in life. 

We still hope to see the day come 
when prevention instead of cure will 
be the main work of medical service. 
We shall learn some time that medical 
attention and professional advice in ad- 
vance are more to be desired than med- 
ical treatment after we are sick. Some 
day wé shall be paying the doctors to 
keep us well instead of paying them to 
cure our diseases. 


France is relenting in its debt atti- 
tude. Pretty soon it may want to send 
some new fashions over on account, 


Those who are feeling sorry for Vare 
and Smith, senators-elect and senators- 
reject from Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
may take a little rest. Those two gen- 
tlemen are now receiving their monthly 
checks from the government to the 
tune of $833.33, just like the regular 
senators. Besides, they have had rooms 
assigned them in the senate marble of- 
fice building, with clerk hire provided. 
In other words, they are getting just 
as much as if they had been sworn in 
already, and they have not had to do a 
thing. For the present, at least, they 
are not to be pitied by anybody making 
less than $10,000 a year. 


q 
South Africa was not the only place 
to have a diamond rush in the late win- 
ter and early spring of this year. Flor- 
ida went long on diamonds as 11 major 
league baseball teams started their 
spring training there. 
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What are “dum-dum”’ bullets? 
How thick is gold leaf? 

What were the “X. Y. Z.”’ papers ? 
“What idea did Malthus advance? 
Who is Richard Strauss ? 

What does “‘new thought”’ mean ? 
What was the “state of Franklin”? 
Where did football start ? 


Thao and thousands of other ques- 
tions are coming up every day—and not 
one person in a hundred has any way to 
answer them. There is plenty of useful 
knowledge in the world—but it does you 
no good unless you have it in a form 
where you can take advantage of it. 
“Knowledge is power,” and your neighbor 
will do more, have more and be more 
than you unless you are equipped as 
well as he is to solve problems that con- 
stantly crop up. 


You Can Now Have 
A Fine Encyclopedia 
For Almost Nothing 


The publishers of the “Popular En- 
cyclopedia” spent $50,000 on this work 
before a single set was issued. If it was 
sold in the usual way it would have cost 
you a lot of money. But the Pathfinder 
has had a huge special edition produced, 
and we are extending to you the privi- 
lege of sharing in this great’ saving. 
Here is a work of 3300 pages of solid 
up-to-date information, all arranged in 
alphabetical order so you can turn to 
anything in a moment. Some 40,000 
subjects are covered. This includes 
biographies of famous persons. The 
World war takes up 27 pages. 


This vast store of wisdom is well 
printed and bound in two handy vol- 


BIARRITZ (43° 29’ N.; 1° 33’ W.)} 
fashionable watering-place, Basses- 
nées, 8.W. France. Pop. 13,600. 


BIAS A VI. cent. B.C.), one of ‘Seven 
Sages’ of Greece; lived at Priene, Ionia; 
famous for wisdom of his councils and 
for philosophical fortitude. 


BIBESCO, PRINCE ANTOINE 
(1878), Rumanian Minister at Washing- 
[sample showing size of type used] 


umes, in the limp red artificial leather 
which is so durable and popular (better 
than real leather). We are not in the 
book business and these books are not 
for sale; we provide them only for our 
own friends, to whom we wish to do a 
service. If we wanted to make a lot of 
money we would have this work bound 
up in about 40 little volumes and sell it 
on instalments through agents for about 
$20 down and $5 a month for a year. 
Our sole mission is to publish the Path- 
finder and to keep extending the Path- 
finder circle always bigger and bigger, 
so that more and more good can be done 
by it. We believe faithfully in. good 
books and we know that when we pass 
such books to our patrons they~are 
going to appreciate it, and they will 
praise the Pathfinder. 


You Get It This Way 


Send just $4, have your own subscrip- 
tion renewed a year or have the paper 
sent a year to some friend you wish to 
help, and we will ship you the Popular 
Encyclopedia, delivered free. This is not 
a “first payment” but it is the whole cost 
to you—including the Pathfinder. Don’t 
ask: “How can they do it?” We con- 
fess we don’t know. We suspect they 
must steal the paper and not pay for 
the printing. Send us your $4 and get 
your set while the getting is good. 








Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D. C. 
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Question Box —~ 


Auld Lang Syne 
Ques. What is the meaning of “auld 
lang syne” ?—Ans. Literally this phrase 
is Scotch for “old long since.” It refers 
to days gone by, especially happy ones. 


Do Snakes Suck Cows? 


Ques. Is it true that snakes some- 
times suck milk from cows?—Ans. Al- 
though many people maintain that 
snakes sometimes suck coys, scientists 
frown on the idea. It is regarded as 
merely a myth. On this subject the 
U. S. biological survey says: “Some 
snakes have been accused of sucking 
milk from cows. Anyone who has ever 
milked a cow knows that the suction 
required to obtain a flow of milk is 
much greater than could be exerted by 
any snake. Furthermore, a snake has 
two rows of sharp recurved teeth in the 
upper jaw. If the mouth of the ‘milk 
snake’ were closed to permit suction. 
the teeth would sink into the teat and 
the snake would find itself occupied in 
efforts to avoid injury by the cow.” 


Statue on Capitol 

Ques. Our class would like to know 
which statue is on the dome of the na- 
tional capitol, the Statue of Liberty or 
the Statue of Freedom?—Ans. The 
statue on the dome of the capitol is of- 
ficially called “Freedom.” The Statue 
of Liberty is on Bedloe’s island in New 
York harbor. 


Pronunciation of “Joan” 


Ques. How is the name “Joan” cor- 
rectly pronounced?—Ans. It is pro- 
nounced either in one or two syllables, 
depending on the preference of the in- 
dividual. Some pronounce it “Jone,” 
and others “Jo-an,” with the “o” long 
and the accent on the first syllable. 


“Sideburns” and “Burnsides” 


Ques. Why are whiskers of a cer- 
tain style called sideburns?—Ans. The 
original and correct form of this word 
is “burnsides.” It is derived from the 
name of Ambrose E. Burnside, a Federal 
general during the Civil war, who was 
in the habit of wearing side whiskers 
and a mustache with his chin shaven. 
In popular usage the two syllables of 
the word are often transposed and it be- 
comes “sideburns.” The fact that such 
whiskers are on the side of the face no 
doubt misled many into supposing that 
the first syllable is merely descriptive of 
location. 


Ostrich Myth 
Ques. Does an ostrich bury its head 
in the sand and think itself hidden as is 
generally believed?—Ans. No, that-is 
merely a myth which dates back at least 
2000 years. 


Santo Domingo 


Ques. Is the island in the West Indies 
comprising the countries of Haiti and 
Dominican Republic correctly called 
Haiti or Santo Domingo?—Ans. The 
correct name is Santo Domingo, al- 
though it is often called Haiti. The fol- 


lowing statement is taken from the ,; 
port of an American consul who \ 
stationed for some time at Puerto Pla}. 
Dominican Republic: “The aborigi; 
name of the western section of the i. 
land was Haiti, denoting ‘highlands.’ 
While Haiti is merely a local name fi; 
the western part of the island, it is fr: 
quently and erroneously applied to |! 
entire island. It is incorrect to app! 
to the entire tsland the name of Haiti. 
The island should properly be called 
either Santo Domingo, by which it h.:. 
been known for the greater part of th 
four centuries since its discovery, or » 
combination of the two names, Haiti- 
Santo Domingo.” 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Ques. Why is March 17°St. Patrick's 
day?—Ans. That is the traditional (i. 
upon which St. Patrick, the Apostle . 
Ireland, died. The date of his birth is 
unknown. He was born in Scotland 
about 387 and died in Ireland about 493. 
It is a common error to suppose that St. 
Patrick’s day is the anniversary of th 
birth of that saint. St; Patrick 
never canonized at Rome, as is popular- 
ly supposed. He is a saint only by 
tradition. 


Elephants Don’t Shed Tusks 


Ques. Does an elephant shed 
tusks each year?—Ans. No; the tusks 
of the elephant are merely projections 
of the incisors of the upper jaw and ar 
never shed, although they are sometimes 
broken off. In other words, the tusk: 
are part of the elephant’s teeth. 


Rabbit Not a Ruminant 


Ques. Does the rabbit chew the cud? 
—Ans. No, rabbits and hares are ro- 
dents, not ruminants, and do not chew 
the cud. Leviticus 11:5 says: “And the 
cony, because he cheweth the cud, but 
divideth not the hoof; he is unclean un- 
to you.” Cony is generally understood t: 
refer to the rabbit family, but here i! 
is either a false translation or the an 
cient writers thought the rabbit chewe«! 
the cud because it moves its jaws as i! 
re-chewing or ruminating. 


Origin of “Candidate” 

Ques. Why is a person seeking oflic¢ 
called a candidate?—Ans. The word 
“candidate” is derived from the Latin 
“candidus,” meaning white. In Rome i! 
was the custom for persons seeking 0'- 
fice to appear in the Forum and other 
public places in white togas. Hence 
they came to be called “candidati, 
whence we get our “candidate.” 





Washington’s Birthday 

Ques. Was George Washington born 
Feb. 11 or Feb. 22?—Ans. George Wash- 
ington was born Feb. 11, Old Style, or 
Feb. 22, New Style, which are the same 
day. In 1750 the British parliament 
adopted the Gregorian calendar in place 
of the Julian calendar. The latter no 


longer represented the true astronomi- 


cal years; being at that time 11 days be 
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hind the solar year. An act of parlia- 
ment ordered that this difference of 11 
days be adjusted by having the day fol- 
jowing Sept. 2, 1752, accounted the 14th 
of that month. Thus the anniversary of 
Washington’s birth fell on Feb. 22, New 
Style, that date corresponding te Feb. 
11, Old Style. A letter written by Wash- 
ington on Feb, 11, 1799; the year he died, 
in which he says he had that day been 
to Alexandria to a celebration of his 
pirthday shows that Washington him- 
self observed his birthday on the cal- 
endar day of Feb. 11, which is not the 
true anniversary of his birth. It was, 
however, more convenient historically. 


Early to Bed 


Ques. Who composed the maxim, 
“Early to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and wise” ?—Ans. 
This is supposed to have been originated 
by Benjamin Franklin. He published it 
as a maxim of “Richard Saunders” in 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


F and Y on Columbus’s Flag 


Ques. What do the letters F and Y on 
the banner carried by Columbus mean? 
—Ans. These letters stood for Ferdi- 
nand and Ysabella. In those days Ysa- 
bella was the Spanish way of writing 
Isabella. Ferdinand and Isabella were 
the sovereigns of Castile and Aragon 
who aided Columbus in realizing his 
ambitions as an explorer. 


Navy Beans 


Ques. Please tell me why people call 
lima beans navy beans?—Ans. The 
white soup beans are the ones which 
are usually called navy beans. They are 
so called because large quantities of 
such beans have been purchased and 
used by the navy for many years. 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 


Ques. Does the 14th amendment of 
the constitution allow negroes to vote? 
If so, why was it necessary to pass the 
15th amendment?—Ans. The section 
you refer to deals with citizenship, not 
voting. The ballot does not follow citi- 
zenship. For instance, most of the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
are citizens of the United States, but 
they do not have the privilege of voting. 
That is given by the states. The 15th 
amendment was intended to prevent 
the states from discriminating in re- 
spect to voting against citizens because 
of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Immigrants from Canada | 

Ques. Does a person coming from 
Canada into the United States have to be 
naturalized?—Ans, If he is a citizen of 
Canada, or some other country other 
than the United States, and wishes to 
become a citizen of this country he will 
have to be naturalized. 


Largest Lump of Silver 

Ques. How large was the largest 
lump of pure silver ever found in na- 
ture?—Ans. It is said that the largest 
lump of pure silver ever discovered was 
found by an Indian in Sonora, Mexico, 
when that province was still a posses- 
sion of Spain. The lump of silver weigh- 
ed 2750 pounds. Because of a dispute 
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over its ownership the entire mass was 
appropriated by the Spanish crown. 
Earl V. Shannon, assistant curator of 
geology in the national museum, states 
that this story is not impossible. He has 
authentic reeerd of a lump of silver 
from Mexico weighing 400 pounds. A 
lump of pure silver found in Peru 
weighed 800 pounds. 


Pronunciation of “Vase” 


Ques. How is the word “vase” cor- 
rectly pronounced?—Ans. Both Web- 
ster’s International and the Standard 
dictionaries prefer “vase,” with the “a” 
long as in “ate.’”’ The word rimes with 
“case” and “base.” Some people prefer 
to give thé “s” the sound of “z” and 
make the word rime with “blaze” and 
“maze.” In England the preferable pro- 
nunciation gives the “a” the sound it 
has in “ah.” The English also usually 
give the “s” the “z” sound. But the 
best American usage, according to Web- 
—_ and the Standard, is that given 
irst. 


Origin of “By-Law” 

Ques. What is the origin of the word 
“by” in “by-laws”?—Ans. “By” is an 
old Scandinavian word meaning town 
and survives in the names of many 
towns such as Derby, Whitby, etc. By- 
laws were originally town laws; that is, 
local laws contrasted with national 
laws. 


A WORD FOR THE OLD FOGEY 


The fellow who puts out the cat regular- 
ly before retiring, winds the clock, goes 
around to see that the windows and doors 
are properly fastened, takes a look at the 
furnace and perhaps the gas heater, is often 
called an old fogey by those who think he 
makes a routine of going to bed. But per- 
haps if we had some way to gather the 
statistics we should find that the last look 
around to make sure thifgs are safe is the 
best prevention against accidents and un- 
wanted happenings during the night. More 
burglars gain admission through unfastened 
windows than ever spring the catches. 
Trouble often arises from furnaces that 
were improperly afijusted. That gas leak 
in the cellar might have been revealed by 
a little inspection. The man who turns in- 
spector each evening in these times when 
the proper thing is to let matters go and 
jump in bed may be a bit old-fashioned but 
he is a safer head of the house.—Milwaukee 
Journal. 








DIDN’T DO A GOOD JOB 

A youngster went into the parlor to see 
a visitor who was with his father. “Well, 
my little man,” said his father’s friend, 
“what are you looking at me for?” 

“Why,” replied the boy, “daddy told me 
that you were a self-made man, and I want 
to see what you look like.” 

“Quite right,” said the gratified guest. “I 
am a self-made man,” 

“But what did you make yourself like 
that for?” said the boy, with considerable 
surprise. 


FRANKLIN FIRST CARTOONIST 
Rare Ben Franklin has been adopted as 
the patron saint of the Cartoonists of 
America. It is claimed that he drew the 
first cartoon ever published in this coun- 
try. He published it in his Pennsylvania 
Gazette May 9, 1754. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
The attempt and not the deed confounds 








us.—Macbeth, Act 2, Scene 2. 
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IN TEN YEARS 


on each $1,000 


interest rate of 614% on cur- 
rent offerings of SmitH Bonps 
gives you an income of $32.50 every 
six months on each $1,000 you invest— 
a total of $650 on a $1,000 ten-year 
bond. : 
You also can get a 612% return by 
buying $1,000, $500 or $100 SmiTrH 
Bonps outright or on regular monthly 
payments of $10, $20, $30 or more 
under our Investment Savings Plan. 


Every issue of SmirH Bonps is secured 
by a first mortgage on modern, income- 
producing city property, and protected 
by safeguards that have resulted in our 
record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 
Mail the form below for our booklets. 
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Only One Dye 
tints like This! 


To give your dainty underwear and stock- 
ings true tints, you must use real dye. For 
the gorgeous tinting like you see in things 


when they are new, use the original Dia- 
mond dyes. 

Don’t stop with tinting, though! It’s just 
as easy to Diamond dye almost anything 
you wear—or the hangings in the home—a 
brand new color right over the old. Home 
dyeing is lots of fun—and think of what it 
saves! 


FREE now, for the asking! Your druggist 
will give you the Diamond Dye Cyclopedia 
telling dozens of dye secrets, containing 
simple directions, and will show you actual 
piece-goods samples of colors. Or write for 
big illustrated book Color Craft, free from 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept.14, Burlington, Vt. 


| | i 
Make it NEW for 15 cts? 


LUTCH holds 
False Teeth 


tiéht in the mouth 


vn one er forms a comfort cushion; holds the plate so 
it can't rock, drop or be played with. You caneat 
talk as well as you did with your ownteeth. Don't 
endure loose plates another day. Klutch will end your 
troubles. 50c at druggists. If your druggist hasn't it, 
have him order it for you. Ifhe will not, don’t waste 
money on substitutes but write us. We will mail you 
abox. Send us 60c when satisfied. e 
HART & co., Box 2202-A, Elmira, N. Y. 


Inthe SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


of California general farming is a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns and cities. Alfalfa combined 
with dairying, hogs and poultry, yields a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, insures suc- 
cess. You can work outdoors all the year. Newcomers 
welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, but 
offers a free service in helping you get right location. 
Write for illustrated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six months. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES. General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 902 Railway Exchange. Chicago 


‘1° ASTHMA 
Treatment FREE! 


lie awake nights ping for breath? Why 
ee cough An choke os you can obtain a 
$1.00 supply of the Sanford Combination Treat- 
ment absolutely free? You pay nothing now or later 
for it. Send your name today for a Free $1.00 treat- 
ment. va it helps you, tell others. Write today. 

Co., Dept.551, St. Joseph, Mich. 
$25 


Kennedy Utility Saw 


Will cross-cut, rip, plane, groove and 

tongue plough, mitre, level bore, sand rab- 

bet, tenon — joint make mouldings,etc. 
NEDY 


. M. KENNED 
41.6. 70h St. Philadelphia. Pa. 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


COLORED RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, $2 
WATERSNOOr HAT FREE. Commissions daily. Outfit FREE, 
ELLIOTT BRADLEY, 241 VAN BUREN, Dept. 
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Making Our_Homes Attractive 


Overcrowding is one of the big prob- 
lems in home decoration, says Miss 
Mary Ebersole, Idaho home demonstra- 
tion agent. “Too little decoration is 
preferable to too much,” according to 
her theory. “One cannot be comfort- 
able in a room where he is afraid to 
move for fear he will knock something 
down. Frank Alvah Parsons has given 
us a good rifle: ‘Have nothing in your 
house that you do not know to be use- 
ful or believe to be beautiful,’ 

“What might be left out? The piano, 
shelf, mantel, and table often get heavily 
laden with photographs, books, albums, 
clocks, fancy dishes, shells, rocks, arti- 
ficial flowers and other similar objects. 
We must remember that everyone is 
not as interested in our family photo- 
graphs and treasures as we are—they 
are usually best hidden from the visi- 
tor’s eyes. Bric-a-brac, fancy pictures, 
holders, vases and other dust catchers 
add little or nothing to the beauty of 
the rooms~ and only take extra time 
when cleaning day comes. ~ 

“It often takes a great deal of courage 
to discard some of the heirlooms or 
presents in our possession, but such ac- 
tion is usually in the interest of better 
appearance. Only those things that can 
be dusted easily every day ought to be 
shown. It is surprising to discover to 
how large an extent impressions of per- 
sonality in a house depends upon the se- 
lection of such accessories. It is the 
pictures, vases, table covers, and similar 
small objects—expressing our taste and 
special interest—which contribute to 
the individuality of our homes.” 


Give Cows Vacation 


One of the most-important factors in 
securing high milk production is to al- 
low the cow from six to eight weeks of 
dry rest before she freshens, says D. L. 
Fourt, dairy specialist at Moscow, 
Idaho. “During this time,” according 
to the specialist, “the cow should be 
fed so that she will be fat or in good 
condition at freshening. Continuous 
production repletes the system of nu- 
trients and the cow that does not have 
a dry-rest period starts her milk pro- 
duction at a much lower level and as a 
result her milk production will be low- 
er throughout the entire milking period. 
High producing cows and thin cows re- 
quire longer dry-rest periods than do 
medium producers.’Dry cows should be 
fed just as if they were producing. It is 
a mistake not to feed dry cows well.” 


Second Auto Made for Sale 

Who made the first automobile in 
America and where is it now? This 
question is asked in the current number 
of American Motorist, published by the 
American Automobile Association. In 
the same article Carl W. Mitman, cura- 
tor of mineral and mechanical tech- 
nology in the Smithsonian Institution, 
is quoted as saying that nobody knows 
definitely and probably nobody ever 
will know definitely just who made the 





Ac 
first automobile. 
versial question, 

About 1890, says the article, invent«; 
all over the country were working 
the idea of a horseless carriage. S, 
of these men perfected their ideas | 
certain extent but they remained |o, 
ized and were not manufactured 
sale but merely for experiment. In | 
national museum is a mddel which 
the first car representative of the au! 
mobile industry. So far as known 
was the second automobile made \ 

a view of selling it. The first one mi. 
by the same inventor was dismant!:| 
several months before the new one n 
on exhibition was made. 

During the latter part of 1892 and {}), 
early part of 1893 Charles E. Dury, 
was working on his second automo})|; 
at Springfield, Mass. His object \ 
to manufacture more of these “horse| 


It is a highly cont 





Duryea Model of 1893 


carriages” for sale. . In the fall of 1892 
he completed a model which was satis 
factory in design but lacked power ani 
was therefore dismantled. The second 
machine was equipped with a mor 
powerful motor. From the illustration, 
which we reprint, it will be seen that 
this auto is little more than a bugs) 
with a motor under the seat. “The mo- 
tor is single cylinder, four cycle and 
water cooled. This car had one for- 
ward speed and one reverse. 


Game Killed by Forest Fire 


Like the exile who brought about his 
undoing by yielding to the desire to r 
turn once more to his old home, the in- 
stinct of wild game to drift back to 
their range following a forest fire often 
leads to their destruction, according |! 
evidence gathered by foresters of |! 
department of agriculture, While a fo: 
est fire, unless it is “crowning,” or tra’ 
eling in the tree tops, ordinarily does 
not travel fast enough to overtake th 
fleeing game birds and animals, th 
homing instinct is said to bring them 
back to their haunts frequently befor 
a fire has subsided. 

Commenting on the destruction 
wild life by forest fires, J. W. Humphre) 
of the forest service, describes some 0! 
his observations during the Lost John 
ny creek fire in the Flathead nation! 
forest in Montana last summer. This 
fire occurred in a mixed stand of spruce, 
fir, larch and white pine. “The fire 


while at its height,” Humphrey says. 
“did not’travel faster than two miles 
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an hour. This being the case, it would 
seem unlikely that deer or game birds 
would be overtaken by the flames. Pine 
squirrels and similar animals, however, 
were all destroyed in the path of the 
fre, Along the edge of the fire, where 
we were trenching, we saw a number of 
pine squirrels that apparently had their 
feel so badly burned ‘they could not 
climb trees. I found two whitetail deer 
on the ecréek below the fire fighters’ 
camp that were burned to a crisp. Two 
others—one a large buck andtheother a 
vearling—died near the Riverside pas- 
ture gate. Another old buck, with the 
hair over his hind quarters badly sing- 
ed, and his feet so badly burned that 
he could hardly walk, was seen by the 


entire crew a number of times between . 


Riverside and Murray creek. I also 
saw a fawn in the vicinity of Spring 
Meadows that had evidently lost its 
mother. The feet of this fawn had been 
badly burned. However, it appeared as 
if it would recover. We found a great 
many grouse that had died from the ef- 
fects of the fire. 

“This fire did not travel fast enough 
to overtake either the game or the birds. 
It is my opinion that both, after the fire 
had quieted down, drifted back to their 
old range through the smoldering-ashes, 
After getting in where the ashes were 
extremely hot, and burning their feet, 
they had become bewildered, and prob- 
ably had run on until so badly burned 
that, even though they got-out of the 
fire, they later died. Both deer and 
grouse appeared very reluctant to move 
away from their home range and re- 
turned before the ground had time to 
cool. Nearly every day we would see 
deer wandering through the burn, es- 
pecially on the meadows, even though 
the forage was practically destroyed.” 


Town Library Plan 


“I read with much interest your edi- 
torial, ‘Books Too Costly,’ lamenting 
that the rural population did not have 
access to public libraries,” writes J. F. 
Damon of Winnebago, Minn. “Perhaps 
your readers would be interested in 
knowing how one town of less than 2000 
population is trying to solve the prob- 
lem. 

“We have in this town a very good 
library building with a commodious 
reading room and a collection of about 
4000 volumes of well-selected books. 
We spend about $200 annually for books 
and periodicals, and on our reading 
room tables are about a dozen of the 
best periodicals of the country including 
the Pathfinder. The library is open ev- 
ery day except Sunday, from two to five 
and from seven to nine p. m. 


“A few years ago ‘the library board 
decided to open the library on the same 
terms to people of the country as to 
the people in the town so that country 
people could hold membership cards 
which would entitle them to use of 
books. At present there are over 125 
families living on farms who have 
availed themselves of this privilege, and 
as each member of the family may hold 
a membership card the same family may 
have several library books in the house 
at the same time. We hope to double 
the number of rural families holding 
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membership cards in the next few ‘years. 
We find, by experience, that our plan 
helps to strengthen the general good 
feeling between town and country, and 
that it really is quite an asset to the 
business of the town. 

“Our library is supported by a tax on 
local property and costs about $1200 a 
year to maintain. Our library is very 
popular, practically every family in 
town having membership cards and 
about 1500 volumes a month are drawn 
from the shelves, and nearly the same 
number of people a month use the read- 
ing room. We think that if every town 
in the country would adopt our plan it 
would in a few years solve the book 
problem for the people living on the 
farms.” 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


As the fining pot for silver, and the fur- 
nace for gold; so is a man to his praise.— 
Proverbs 27:21. 








The Pathfinder gives more interesting 
stuff on a single page than many magazines 
contain from cover to cover.—C, S. Simpson. 





THIS WEEK’S BARGAIN 


Don’t waste your money on “things that 
perish in the using” and leave you nothing 
to show for it. Send just $2.40 for the 40- 
volume set of Shakespeare’s complete 
works—plays, poems and all—bound in a 
single splendid volume, all charges pre- 
paid, with Pathfinder an entire year, and 
then you will know what a “gilt-edged 
investment” is. No such value anywhere 
else. It’s a gold mine: all that the world’s 
greatest genius ever wrote—think of it— 
and the Pathfinder thrown in for a year, 
for the small sum of $2.40. The book has 
1100 pages, beautifully printed in new, read- 
able type, bound in durable limp “textile 
leather.” Don’t read “about” Shakespeare; 
get this set and read Shakespeare himself. 
If a single day’s reading isn’t worth the 
total cost, hand the book over to some 
local library, with the compliments of the 
Pathfinder editor, and we will return you 
your money and call it square. We want 
you to have Shakespeare, and we know 
you will thank us: for putting such a bar- 
gain in your way. Send only $2.40 for all 
Shakespeare and the Pathfinder 52 weeks. 
Address Pathfinder Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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FOXES $250 wissen retticc: 


We stock ranches or ranch your stock. 


CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS, Seattie, Wash. 


QUALITY Chicks &Eggs 
52,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. 14 varicties. Best laying strains. State 


accredited. Incubate a s daily. Catalog Free. Pre-war 
prices. . Free live delivery. 1 POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 











MAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where, Homers, Carneaux, White Kings a specialty, 
All other breeds. Send sta’ stamens for catalog and 
price list. 70 N. Beaco n Street 
ALLSTON SQUAB CO., ‘Allston, Mass, 











Medc's for All Needs 
The COLSON Co. 
2014 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 


Heals Leg Trouble 
Pattee assent Base 
foe PEE BOS Pp. A. VISCOSE CO., 


803 S. Lake St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Is Curable. Guaranteed 
srestaneet al the com. 
tops itching an rman 
is eczema and and other skin 
troubles. No cusey salves 
or ointments. to use. 


b you have tried W 
Be EOOR Gouvincing Broof and MONEY BACK Offer 


DERMA-TOX TOx LABORATORIES. 464 NGFIELD, MQ, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘Bla ‘MONEY-We Supply 


fowhocpck ee 




















KILL THEM ALL! 


New Discovery Destroys 
Every Rat and Mouse— 
Not a Poison 


You can now rid your property 
of every rat and mouse. 
more trapping and polsening 
just a few. Clean out the 
whole bunch, old,-young, big 
and little. Hick’s Rat Killer 
gen be spread anywhere. Harm- 
less to pets, stock and chil- 
dren. Brings death dealing disease that destroys every rat, 
mouse, gopher or other rodent. There is no smell or odor 
for they die in open looking for water. 


A Trial Costs You Nothing 


Mr. Hick offers you two large double strength bottles for 
the price of one. Sell one, and rid your property of rats 
without cost to you. Just send name and address. Pay Post 
man $1.00 (plus Postage), or postage prepaid if cash with 
order. Unless you are absolutely satisfied write Mr. Hick 
and money will be cheerfully refunded. You see you are 
absolutely protected so send order today to 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO., Dept. 983-R 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














SPECTACLES 


he finest needle, see farornear. If you are 








ON 30 DAYSTRIAL 








Send No Money — Perfect Satisfaction Ginesusend 


iat magent youon 30 Days’ Trial my famous‘ Bln pill we pow ws illenable you to 

not amazed and de ~— u i yon do not think my spectacles 
at. onby $3. — equal to those sold elsewhere at $15.00, cond themp back. 
the ‘undreds of thousand 








read the smallest print, 
t lose a cent. You are to be 














8 now in use nape. Bonatiiiell nas tekoled ust send your 
rca and sev ibe coapon iow i will also eaten toatte partes 
Clear S Spectacle Co. Dept. 1 I eaBW Jeckora Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
t le 3D 3674 

Iwant fot our spectacles fo 30 days. This places me under no obligation. dice pines elbane ae Os 
get a pair (or myself 
Name Age 
Street and No. Bow No. R. F. D. . 

. City State 
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_ wach. MOSER & SON. 2016 St. James Ave.. 


Tale Gen sene 


Become a Traffic Expert 


The opportunities in traffic man- 
seeeeee ove, Rates Sew or ae 





va ane Pout tires 

ra anagers 
er $20,000 a Year 
Feat for this growing, profit- 
able profession at home in yous 
spare time under supervision 

traffic ng ig Low cost; easy This Book 

ru th 


SE Te, FREE! 
Valuable 64-page booklet fon Send for it Now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 4393-T, Chicago 


Songs Worth While 


Songs ng have lived. Selected from the thou- 
sands of sentimental, humorous, patriotic and col- 
lege songs; Southern melodies and religious hymns, 
160 pages of songs that bring back memories of 
years ago, and still sung now at family gatherings, 
parties and reunions. Collected by Henry S. Saw- 
yer, America’s famous song authority. Printed 
from newly engraved music plates, size 7x104, on 
non-glossy paper. Flexible binding; opens fiat. 
—— paper cover in colors. Lasts for years. 
Not ape eapaiet, but a regular music book. “Songs 
. 1.8. EM SenIsOn ao. Sis ee. $1.00. Published by 

labash Ave. 125, Chee 
Denison Catalog of Pla aa en teh te 











Eels, Mink Muskrats ete. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 


WIRE TRAPS. 


Catch Fish 2% 


0 fytrep ip catches 

and —_— F a te for Descriptive 

Free Trap Offer, y Free Formula for 

raking bet bait incon for streets fish and animals. 
REGORY, Dept. 108, Lebanon, Mo. 


Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions hel frequently on about fouror five wéeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No, 3. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

THE LATEST NOVELTY 50c Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, 
13-8x3-4, in genuine leather case. Choice of 
black, tan, green or red. A perfect name 
card. Namein Old English type. Price 
complete 50c. Send stamps, coin or 
y money order. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Agents Wanted. 

MIDGET CARD SHOP, Inc. 
84 S. Market Sq... Harrisburg, Pa. 


‘REE RADIO MAP: 


ule for 
List of radio sta stations, with call letters ~ 
and addresses of 


forte fet 
five et a! —b radios. and what kind. 
A. C. VIKING, 124 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THis CLass Pin 25c. 
18 or more, Silver plate, le 35cea. choice 2 colors en- 
pins Seon, Free Cet. shows Pins, uings Emblems 30c0 $50, 


688 Meta Arts Co, Inc 7754 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 
money. Print for others, bi ig Pi profit. Complete 
ae -. Jom ress $1i, SM newans J $149. All 

rules rite for catal og presses type 
ae y THE KELSEY CO., P-31, Meriden, Conn- 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eezema 
healed while you work. Write for free book ‘‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.’* -Describe your case. 
A.C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 





































Knives, Razors, etc 
Week Novelty Cutlery Co., B-1018, Canton, Ohie 


TAKE ORDERS for 
Local Agents wanted. All 


cpeute Guaranteed Cutlery, 
ris 

or spare time. Send for samples. 

Special trial offer; your next kodak film Sce—prints 2c 

CINCINNATI 
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Houdini’s Telepathy Secret 


The secret of Houdini’s “telepathy,” 
with which he mystified millions of 
people before his death, has been re- 
vealed. It was feared that this secret, 
like many others, had gone to his grave 
with him. But Louis C. Kraus, Houdini’s 
nephew, who worked with‘the magician 
in developing the idea, has revealed 
how it was all done. Houdini actually 
employed the idea of Thomas Edison in 
developing a contraption which would 
fake the semblance of thought trans- 
ference. 

The secret of the idea was that Hou- 
dini wore an electric belt which es- 
tablished an invisible connection with 
loops of wire concealed under the car- 
pet. This belt, now possessed by the 
magician’s widow, is composed of many 
turns of fine insulated wire, looped 
around the body and wrapped with 
tape. The two ends of this coil were 
attached to a miniature telephone re- 
ceiver, hidden-.in the magician’s hand, 
the wires running down his coat sleeve. 
Thus, when the wire loops under the 
carpet were energized by the current of 
a telephone circuit the electric belt 
picked up the message which was in 
turn reproduced by the miniature tele- 


phone receiver hidden in his hand. So, — 


the “telepathy” or trick was to pick up 
the utterances of the “thought transmit- 
ters” downstairs by means of planted 
dictaphones, and then repeat these ut- 
terances on a strong telephone circuit 
terminating in the loops under the car- 
pet upstairs. In this way the spoken 
thoughts downstairs were actually car- 
ried to the magician upstairs invisibly 
through wire and air. But the method 
was electrical, not telepathic, the theory 
of which precludes any contraptions 
other than two human minds, Although 
Houdini insisted that what he did was 
not thought transference, but an appli- 
cation of natural and scientific knowl- 
edge, he refused to divulge his secret. 


Worthwhile Exercises 


It is true that exercise develops the 
muscles, but authorities claim that is 
not the main aim in taking it. The real 
purpose of muscular exercise, they say, 
is the quickening of the vital activities 
through muscular play. This promotes 
the important functions of circulation 
and excretion. What are claimed to be 
some of the best forms of exercise 
follow: 

Wrestling and sparring are among the 
most valuable. They call into play 
every muscle in the body and sharpen 
and keen the unconscious sense of self- 
defense. Tennis is equally as valuable, 
and both men and women play it. It 
promotes agilify and power of intense 
attention. While horseback riding is 
said to head the list of exercises for 
the body, not everyone can afford to 
own or keep a horse in this age of autos. 
However, walking is an exercise that all 
enjoy. It is cheap and requires only 
good shoes and stout legs. Running, 
if not exaggerated, is good, but it taxes 


re 


the lungs and heart Maaxiey. Skating 
either ice or roller, is an excellent { 


of exercise. Likewise are rowins 


cycling, basketball, baseball, bow!ins 
football, hurdling, vaulting, golf, | 
liards etc. 


Swimming, especially in salt wate: 
said to be the king of all sports. It . 
bines the value of the bath with an 
ercise that tries the muscles, prom.| 
deep diaphragmic breathing. It is r: 
an art that should be mastered dur) 
childhood, as adults find it more diffi 


Monument to Wrights Proposed 

Who remembers when Orville 4nd 
Wilbur Wright on Dec. 17, 1903, 
their first successful flight in an : 
plane over the sand dunes at Kill }).yj! 
Hill, Kitty Hawk, N. C.? The a 
panying photo was taken on the 
and shows the machine in flight. 
before the flight the brothers toss: 
coin to decide who would pilot 
ship, and Wilbur won. The mac 














Wright Brothers’ First Successful Flight 


rose up and flew over 850 feet. Wilb 
is now dead, but Orville is still active in 
aviation circles. A former lighthou 
keeper, his wife and a coast guard 
now the sole remaining witnesses of 
that memorable first flight. 

Senator Warren of North Carolina, 
recently brought before the senate sou 
poignant facts on.the early exploits 0! 
the Wright brothers and pleaded 
suppoft of a bill which provided for |! 
erection of a memorial to “the invento! 
of flight at Kill Devil Hill.” If t! 
memorial is erected where the Senato! 
proposes it will stand within a fev \ 
miles of the spot where Sir Walter I 
eigh planted his first colony and wher e 
Virginia Dare, the first child of E nglis! 
parents born on the American con! 
nent, first saw daylight. In addition t to 
the monument Senator Warren proposes 
to make the site of the first flight a n 
tional park. 

Kill Devil Hill is one of the banks o! 
North Carolina, the narrow spits 0! 
sand that run along the coast of th 
state, some 10 to 40 miles off the ma! 
land. These sand dunes have been (e- 
scribed as naked wastes. According to 


the National Geographic society Kill 
Deyil Hill is a “graveyard for ships.” 
In motoring across the Hatteras Banks 
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from the sound to the ocean front, says 
a recent bulletin of the society, “we 
had entered the greatest wreck area on 
the Atlantic coast. For 12 hours we 
passed the skeletons of what had once 
been ships, now blanched victims of the 
sea and sand, their upstanding ribs re- 
sembling files of gravestones, their for- 
ests of protruding spikes being the 
grisly grass of the desertlike exuanse, 
‘At one point we encountered 14 wrecks 
within 100 yards.” 


A Study in Lines and Dots 


Nine dots are arranged in three rows 
of three dots each and are connected 
together by a continuous line of six 
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straight sections as indicated in our cut.- 
The puzzle is to economize in sections 
and angles by connecting the dots, ar- 
ranged the same way, with a continuous 
line of only four sections. Can you do 
it? This is a good puzzle to tackle as 
you sit before the fire one of these 
cold, rainy evenings. It is also a good 
one to pass along to your friends after 
you have found the solution. Next 
week we will show how the lines 
should be drawn, , 


Noted Architect Once “Wild Man” 


When J. M. Arelleno, whose home is 
in Manila, Philippine Islands, first came 
to America he was played up as Bar- 
num’s wild man from Borneo. He was 
exhibited at the Jamestown exhibition 
in 1907 as an island savage—an example 
of the deadly brown men of the inte- 
rior. But he was not as wild as he was 
supposed to be. He was wild with am- 
bition, but that was about all. The 
young Filipino wanted to achieve some 
place in the sun that the world might 
know that his people were not the 
hopelessly dull and stupid race of sav- 
ages many writers had pictured them. 

After the exposition. young Arellcno 
went to Philadelphia. He landed there 
broke and tried to get work sweeping 
the streets as a means of paying his 
way through school. Then a man of- 
fered him a job where he would only 
have to work five hours a day at a sal- 
ary of $28 a month. This gave the 
youth plenty of time for school and 
Study, so he took the job and did his 
work more than well. He went to 
school and made a fine showing there. 
During his second year in art school he 
Won first prize for composition of his 
pictures and was made eligible to com- 
pete for.the coveted prize of a schol- 
arship to Rome. His suecess was grat- 
ifying and his work full of promise. The 
young Filipine “wild man” was now 
on the heights as a painter, and he lav- 
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ished on his work all the energy, de- 


termination and pride he had. 
When his native people back in the 


-Philippines learned of his success they 


decided that he should study architec- 
ture. Abruptly Arelleno swung into the 
study of that subject. Then sculpture 
was added to his study of architecture. 
As a result his design for the building 
which was to house the Bank of the 
Philippines was selected as the finest 
of many submitted by architects from 
all over the world in open competition 
decided a year ago in New York. Be- 
sides, he designed and built the legisla- 
tive building of the Philippine govern- 
ment, won first prize in a competition 
for the Philippine postoffice building 
and designed the beautiful bridge built 
across the Pasig river by the Filipinos 
as a memorial to Representative Jones, 
sponsor in congress of Philippine inde- 
pendence. Most of these buildings are 
adorned with large symbolic figures 
which Arelleno sculptured. Now he 
is supervising architect for the Philip- 
pine government. He recently ar- 
rived in the United States as a repre- 
sentative of his people’s government 
and commanded to study town and 
city planning. He believes the towns 
and cities of the Philippines in the fu- 
ture are to be models for all the world, 
designed throughout to make healthy 
and happy the people who live in them. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 73. A room is 30 feet long, 12 feet 
wide and 12 feet high. At one end, one 
foot from the ceiling and six feet from 
each wall, a spider is clutching the wall. 
At the other end of the room, one foot 
from the floor and six feet from each 
side wall is a fly. The spider wants the 
fly but cannot decide on the shortest 
crawling distance to the fly. If the fly 
does not budge what is the spider’s 
shortest crawling distance to it? Ans. 
to No. 72—127:5 feet. 





I’ve been a constant reader of The Path- 
finder ever since Iwas eight years old and 
now I find more than ever the value in its 
pages, since I often find valuable news 
which will help me in my work as a teacher. 
—V.R. White, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SUCCESS 


It’s doing your job the best you can, 

And being just to your fellow-man; 

It’s making money—but holding friends, 

And striving true to your aims and ends; 

It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high, 

And dreaming a little and doing much; 

It’s keeping always in closest touch 

With what is finest. in word and deed; 

It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 

It’s daring blithely the field of chance 

While making labor a brave romance; 

It’s going onward despite defeat, 

And fighting staunchly whate’er you meet; 

It’s being clean and playing fair; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 

It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 

It’s struggling on with the will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth, 

And making better this good old earth; 

It’s serving, striving through strain and 
stress; 

It’s doing your noblest—that’s Success. 

—Berton Braley. 
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A Music Professor 
and the Harmonica | 


“Inspiring people to play a musical in- 
strument means laying the foundation 
for much happiness and contentment” 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “‘No instrument is better adapted 
to universal use than the Harmonica. 
May the time soon come when every- 
ono will feel it is an important part of | 
his equipment.” 
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This learned professor, who has taught 
thousands of studentsthe way to happiness 
through music, knows that the Harmonica 
is one instrument which anyonemay easily 
learn to play. And millions of people the 
world over know that to play the Hohner 
Harmonica is a source of happiness and 
satisfaction. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and ask for 
the Free Insfruction Book. If your dealer is 
out of copies write: M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
183, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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$ DRAWING $ 
25" COURSE for _ 


Haven’t you often wished that you could draw 
cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch some 
pretty face, ete. ? You can do all of. these things 
One of America’s most famous Cartoonists 
and Illustrators has developed a great, 
simple system for success in all branches 
of Commercial Art. This system has 
revolutionized the entire theory of 
drawing. It means that drawing can 
be as easy for you as writing— 
much simpler than learning short- 
hand, bookkeeping or typewriting. 
We are now placing this original system 
for learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessone with over 500 illus- 
tvations, within reach of every one. If you 
will devote a few houre each week to the 
Course, WE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE 
that you will learn to draw and draw well 











before you have half finished the Course. 
If we fail to make this claim good, we will 
refund every cent paid us. By eliminating 
@ large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we are 
enabled to make a price of $2.98, the 
cheapest price ever known for a high- 
grade home study course. Many have 
sent us letters similar to that of Robt. P. : 
Davis, of Detroit, who wrote: “I can't see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 for theirs. It 
is more than I expected.” Learn to draw. Itis a big asset, no 
matter what field you are in. 





Send No Money FREE: If you order the F- 


® Course at once, 
we will include a drawing 
outfit, consisting of artist’s 
pencils, pens, paper, eras- 
ers, thumb tacks, etc., en- 
abling you to go to work 
withoutany additional cost. 


Just order the Course, and $2 98 
on arrival pay postman only . 

plus a few cents postage, payment 
in full for the entire Course and 
Drawing Outfit. If not entirely satis- 
fied, return. within five days and we 
will REFUND MONEY. Address 


Lederer School of Drawing, Dept. 3582-L, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Orders from outside the U. S. A. are payable $3.28 cash with order 


The Light That Never Fails 
RAY-O-LITE fosket 

Lighter 
Agents wanted to distribute 
RAY-O-LITE Cigar Lighters. 
Guaranteed for life. Sell in all 
kinds of trades for gifts, adver- 
tising premiums, etc. Send 50 cents 
for sample and details. One dozen 
in attractive display cartons, $3.00. 

Gold Plated Samples $1.00 

RAPID MFG. CO., 799-D Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Colors for Spring 


There are a myriad of popular colors 
this spring. In fact, there are so many 
popular colors that a dress of any color 
is almost sure to be among the popular 
hues. Some of the most popular colors 
selected for this season follow. There 
are 11 greens, which include mignon, 
lide green, turquoise, Erin, artichoke, 
paroquet, sage, almond, fairway, spruce 
and forest. Among the most popular 
shades are the 11 blues, which include 
sky, glacier, radio, alpine, crayon, 
French, Flemish, Sinbad, Memphis, 
bluebird and whirlpool. Then there are 
eight mauves and purples—orchid, vi- 
ola, iris, crocus, Parma, onion, straw- 
flower and Bacchante. There are six 


pinks and roses, including shell, gerani- ~ 


um, meadow pink, wild raspberry, be- 
gonia and wool flower. Mallow, linden, 
sulphur, banana and marigold are the 
most popular yellows and oranges. 
Heart of melon and: sunkiss are the two 
melon shades, The five popular reds 
are troubadour, lobster, .claret, sesqui 
and Monterey. The grays are well rep- 
resented by Quaker, Chateau, Jaffi, Cor- 
beau, bark, silver pitch, rock and tap- 
ioca. There are six popular tans—pop- 
corn, mushroom, polo tan, sawdust, 
syrup and pigskin. The eight most pop- 
ular browns are Pekinese, cork, oak- 
crest, acorn, cheroot, snuff, copper and 
manzanita. 


SHORT SKIRTS TO STAY 
The Paris dressmakers’ campaign in 
favor of the long trailing, dust-collect- 
ing skirts of yore has failed. The “bat- 
tle of the skirts” has ended in“favor of 
the modern and more sanitary garment. 
The announcement that by means of the 





“high hat” method women were to be , 


compelled to wear long skirts in order 
to preserve symmetry was met with 
such a storm of protests that the dress- 
makers were forced to retreat. An at- 
tempt was even made to enlist the sup- 
port of the church in favor of the long 
dress, but that also failed. After the 


“battle one of the big dressmakers said: 


“It is clear that whatever we ordain we 
women won’t surrender the short skirt. 
Summer frocks may be half an inch or 
so longer this year, but as long as wom- 
en continue as they are now—agile, 
sporting and active—really long dresses 
will not return?” 


TO BE AN IDEAL GIRL 


To be an ideal girl one must meet the 
following 10 qualifications: 1. Well 
mannered; never forget she’s a lady. 2. 
Never mannish in dress or. conversa- 
tion. 3. Physically healthy and active. 
4 Never smoke, drink, kiss promiscu- 
ously or-permit “pawing over her per- 
son.” 5. Wholesome and fun-loving. 6. 
Familiar with housework, and not a 
“household pet.” 7. Know value of an 
education, read good books and talk in- 
tellizently. 8. Friendly to every one. 
9. Self-reliant. 10. Christian. These 
points were given in a sermon recently 
by Dr. W. S. Abernethy, pastor of the 
Calvary Baptist church, Washington, 
D. C. Describing the American girl as 
the most attractive bit of femininity on 
the face of the earth, Dr. Abernethy de- 
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clared that persons who do not 1),)\; 
tain appearance are un-Christian. |), 
thinks it the duty of every human }).. 
ing to maintain a comely appear;; 
However, he deplored the overus, 
cosmetics. “The circus clown has no}! 
ing on the weird spectacles that cos; 
ies, overdone, have produced,” he s.j,) 
“I’ve seen sights on Washington st; 

it has taken me days to forget.” 
pastor does not object to a moder}, 
use of powder and rouge. 


SHOPPING WITH MRS. COOLIDC! 


In order to accompany the first | 
of the land on a shopping trip about 
Washington you have to be a rai 
fast walker. Those who have c 
tight shoes or papilloma from dancing 
the Charleston had better not attemp 
the tkip. As a shopper, you will find, 
Mrs. Coolidge loses little time, except 
when she stops to examine an attrac- 
tively decorated show window or to 











Mrs. Coolidge is also a good cook. Here 
she is shown preparing a special dish for 
her husband, the president. 


pet a friendly dog. However, you wil! 
find that she is a “good shopper.” At 
least that is what the Washington clerks 
all say. She knows what she wants and 
buys it without any fuss. She doesn't 
“paw over” everything, as most shop- 
pers are accused of doing. Of course, 
she is accompanied by a secret service 
man. Her athletic stride covers man) 
blocks in a short time. Chatting and 
smiling as she goes, she stops to vic™ 
an attractive window, then moves 
again. Her shopping “secret” is thal 
she always studies the display in the 
show window. Deciding what 
wants, she goes in and states what shi 
wants, giving the size, color etc. Thus 
she makes most of her purchases 
quickly the clerks do not have time 
recognize her until she signs the char: 
slips. 


MEN’S CLUBS OPEN TO WOMEN 

Aha! At last they have weakened 
Managers of men’s clubs throughout tlic 
country now are opening their doors to 
women. This measure has been adopt 
ed as a special attraction to offset the 
heavy losses in membership. By this 





action they hope to attract the men. 
Speaking before the first annual con- 
vention of the National Association 0! 
Club Managers at Chicago recently, /- 
Parker Smith, manager of the Cleveland 
Athletic Club, said: “The United States 
is “greatly overclubbed. As a resull 
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Descriptions of Latest Designs 
SEE PRECEDING PAGE 
, —6 Si 34, 36, 88, 40, 42 and 44 
‘ ie" iat measure. A 38 inch size a  Alligtratea re- 
quires, : 3% yards 40 inch material, ert of of 
contrasting LA If made without the Miabot 
of contrasting material is required. 


«74i—Misses’ Two Piece Dress.—3 Sizes: 16, 18 and 20 
~ An 18 year size requires % yard of lining, 1% 
f plaid material, and 1% yards of plain material 
fi ; wide. If made with long sleeves % yard more 
the plain material is soured. 
5754—Boys’ Suit—4 Sizes: 2, 8, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year 
: ires 2% yards of 36 ‘inch material. 
s74/—Ladles? Morning Frock.—7 Sizes: 34, 86, 88, 40, 
nd 46 inehes—bust measure. A 38 inch Size re- 
f yards of 36 inch material with % yard of con- 


‘ material, 

575! _child’s Dress.-—5 Sizes: 1, 2, 38, 4 and 5 years. 
A. size requires % yard of plain material and 1% 
var ¢ checked material 32 inches wide. 


5760—Girls’ Dress.——4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10: and 12 years, A 
1 r size requires 2% yards of 40 inch material. 

5747—Ladies’ Dress.—6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
. bust measure, A 88 inch size requires 4% yardsof 40 

erial with % yard of contrasting materia! for the collar, 





USE THIS COUPON 

in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 
The price of the Pathfinder pasteree is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles for the current season is 
now ready. You will find this a splendid investment— 
new, up-to-date fashions for Spring and Summer. Price 
meee t this order blank, with remittance, to Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 

Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
og patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number... +000 cSBAZO...0000 eo NUMDEF.. 2.00. BIZO...0e00- 


Number....eees Bize..... .+»Number...... .-Bizée.... 
if you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your mame and address on lines below. 


NAM. .ccccceeeceseeesenseeseseessesseseeeeeeeeseeeee® 

















many men’s clubs are catering to wom- 
en in the belief that wherever the wom- 
en go the men will follow. The clubs 
are enlarging their women’s depart- 
ments, installing tea rooms and provid- 
‘ing other attractions for the fair sex.” 
Incidentally, some of the causes cited 
by managers for clubs losing money 
were new social customs in dancing, 
popularity of the “quick lunch” room 
and prohibition. 


COW HELPS COLLEGE EXPENSES 


When Miss Mae Miller a high-school 
senior of Junction City, Kans., goes to 
college next fall she expects to pay most 
of her expenses with the profits ‘gained 
from a single cow. She bought her 
cow five years ago and to date has 
realized more than $1200 from the sale 
of milk butter and calves. 


BIG FAMILY ADVOCATE 


Modern talk of economic pressure 
brought about by large families is 
“bunk and tommyrot,” says Mrs. Lean- 
der Gentle, mother of 19 of her hus- 
band’s 29 children. “We are bringing 
up our children to self-respecting and 
useful citizenship, and we are not under 
any pressure in doing it,” she declares. 
“We give them good food, good clothes, 
send them to school and teach them to 
care for themselves. What more could 
we do? I keep up with things through 
my children, I am only 16 years older 
than my eldest ‘child and nearly 46 
years older than my youngest. All the 
interests in the world: are represented 
in the minds of the children who make 
up this span. I talk with them while 
doing the mending or preparing the 
meals, My son Charles is in China with 
the ish States navy, So you see I 
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keep up with the things over there. 
The main thing in bringing up a family 
is to keep them well fed. Then a little 
judicious spanking is of vital impor- 
tance. I hear a lot about spanking not 
being necessary and spoiling a ¢hild, 
but I find that most of mine need a lit- 
tle now and then. We always manage 
to save something from what Mr. Gen- 
tle earns, and we. have a system that 
keeps down troubles in the household. 
All the children have a regular place 
for everything they own and they have 
been trained to keep them there. I 
never allow mending to pile up and 
make most of the children’s clothes. 
There are only eight in the house now. 
I won’t know what to do when the 
time comes when we will not have a 
baby in the house learning to walk. 
My experience has taught me that girl 
babies cry more than boys. It begins 
to show at an early age that girls ex- 
pect more.” 


OPERA STAR TIRES OF REDUCING 


Some time ago Miss Anna Fitziu, 
grand opera star, joined the army of 
women who were trying to reduce their 
weight by speedy methods. She not 





- only succeeded in starving off 22 


pounds, but also lost $300,000 in con- 
tracts because of her illness, a result 
of the starvation diet. Tiring of her 
costly experiment in trifling with na- 
ture, she has decided to regain the 22 
pounds, 


MOTHER BECOMES LAWYER 


Mrs. Florence A. Tracy, of Taunton, 
Mass., the mother of seven children, 
and the wife of an ex-mayor of that 
city, was recently admitted to the bar. 
For 26 years she had been secretary to 
her husband who is practicing law in 
Taunton. She is a graduate of the Por- 
tia law school of Boston. 








“JOLLY JOSEPHINE” WEDS 


Josephine Williams, know to circus side 
shows.as 550-pound “Jolly Josephine,” and 
Otto Klein, Los Angeles auto painter, were 
married recently in the California city. 
The Bride gave her age as 22 and the 
bridegroom gave his as 24. Klein, who 
weighs approximately one-fourth as much 
as his bride, announced that he would aban- 
don his trade and become his wife’s man- 
ager. 





Wives under 18 years of age who become 
unruly should be made juvenile court 
charges, Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Keech argued before the District of Colum- 
bia court of appeals. 





Six presidents are listed by the Jewish 
National Fund as having aided in the re- 
building of the Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. They are Adams, Harrison, Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Harding and Coolidge. 


DO YOU WANT THIS 


FREE DRESS? 


And $2 An Hour For Your Spare Time? 


Let me tell yon how YOU—without any 


previous knowledge of selling can earn as 
much as $10 a day with Fashion Frocks. 
I'll prove to you that you can take orders 


by the hundreds right in your own neighbor- 
hood for these lovely dresses. Women can’t 
resist the bargains—these stunning models of 
silks, rayons, novelties, crepes and many other 
fabrics are styled and priced to appeal to 
every woman’s heart and purse strings, 
We Send Complete Outfit 

Send at once for convenient selling outfit. 
Absolutely FREE. I also want to give you 
an actual dress to demonstrate. These free 
dresses have tripled Fashion Frock represent- 
atives’ earnings. But you must write quick 
before someone else secures your territory. 

FASHION FROCKS, INC., Dept. 45, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you caa be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, "amply send me your name and address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR-TONE tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is aim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You can repay the favor 

telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, 


IT EDUCATES MOTHERS 


THE WELL -NOURISHED BABY 


This pamphlet of 24 pages contains latest 


and complete feeding advices. 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents in stamps 


Bureau of Health Education 
1464 Columbia Road Washington, D, C, 


-A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. R. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants chil 
should read this book and learn all about ST 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman bas never been told before, 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


$50 Reward 


$50 will be paid if RB. V. Turner’s Quick Relief Salve 
fails to relieve croup, head colds, catarrh, sore throat, 
headache, earache, eczema, itch, burns, risings, bruises, 
cuts, sores, rheumatic pains or piles. It is one of the most 
powerful, penetrating, germ-killing, pain-relieving and 
healing salves known to science. Removes corns in a few 
hours without pain; also seed warts. Large box by mail 
60c. Agents wanted. Write for special terms. R. V. Turner, 
Box 1122, Montgomery, Ala. 


Kill The-Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. 
D. 3. MAHLER, 335-A Mahier Park, Providence, R: t. 
Agents—Make a dollar an nour. Sell Mendets, 
a@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N.. Y. 


1 pens 5 cents for large Sample Album of 
CARDS Fees: “hay, aie 
de and 
°° list 980 Son 1 A 
No trash. OHIO C CARD C0. B-26 COLU BUS. Onto. 


3 WETTIN and Lack of Control of Urine 
































in Young or Old BAN 
Instructions F E 
ZEMETO CO., Dpt.76, Box 573. Milwaukee, lwaukee, Wis. 
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ITS NATURAL CO 

Not an experiment but an absolute 
restore gray ane faded hair to its original color, youthful beauty and rich lustre; 
a scalp and hair improver. It relieves dandruff, eczema and all scalp 
humors, nourishes the roots of the hair, promoting luxurious growth. 
».. Harmless and undetectable; it will not stain skin or linen. It relieves 
pitching sore scalps, RESTORBS COLOR TO GRAY HAIR and 


MAKES HAIR GROW 


Let us convinee yeu. Send three cents postage for free trial bottle, with 
the Care of the Hair, etc. Large bo 
Postage), Address the hair and scalp specialists, 


JA. Z. »~ RHODES CO.,_ - 


HAIR RESTORED 


Rhodes’ Hair a will positively 


bottle by parcel post $1.15 (in- 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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The Adventures of 
‘ By Mark Twain 
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Copyright, 1920, by Mark Twain Co. 


Tom Sawyer 
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SYNOPSIS 


Tom Sawyer, who lives with his Aunt Polly 
in the little village of St. Petersburg, delights 
in playing tricks on her. She loves him even if 
he is mischievous. Tom’s half-brother, Sidney, 
who is younger, gets in Tom’s bad graces by 
telling on him whenever he gets a chance. On 
Sunday Mary, Tom’s cousin, coaches him in 
scripture memorizing. Tom falls madly in 
love with Becky Thatcher, who succeeds his 
old sweetheart, Amy Lawrence. Tom and 
Huckleberry Finn, village rowdy, on a midnight 
visit to a graveyard, see Injun Joe kill Dr. Rob- 
inson, then accuse Potter, his partner in crime, 
of the deed. Potter is arrested. Vacation time 
comes and Tom and Joe Harper, his bosom 
friend, have more time to play. Potter is 
brought to triatand Tom is called on to testify. 
He is asked where he was on the 17th of June, 
about the hour of midnight. 





Tom glanced at Injun Joe’s iron face and 
his tongue failed him. The audience lis- 
tened breathless, but the-words refused to 
come. After a few moments, however, the 
boy got a little of his strength back, and 
managed to put enough of it into his voice 
to make part of the house hear: “In the 
graveyard!” | 

“A little bit louder; please. Don’t be 
afraid. You were——” 

“In the graveyard.” 

A contemptuous smile flitted across In- 
jun Joe’s face. 

“Were you anywhere near Horse Wil- 
liams’s grave?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Speak up—just a trifle louder. How near 
were you?” 

“Near as I am to you.” 

“Were you hidden, or not?” 

“I was hid.” 

“Where?” 

“Behind the elms that’s on the edge of 
the grave.” 

Injun Joe gave a barely perceptible ‘start. 

“Anyone with you?” 

“Yes, sir. I went there with " 

“Wait—wait a moment. Never mind men- 
tioning your companion’s name. We will 
produce him at the proper time. Did you 
carry anything there with you.” 

Tom hesitated and looked confused. 

“Speak out, my boy—don’t be diffident. 
The truth is always respectable. What did 
you take there?” 

“Only a—a—dead cat.” 

There was a ripple of mirth, which the 
court checked. 

“We will produce the skeleton of that 
cat. Now, my boy, tell us everything that 
occurred—tell it in your own way—don’t 
skip anything, and don’t be afraid. 


Tom began—hesitatingly at first, but as 
he warmed to his subject his words flowed 
more and more easily; in a little while ev- 
ery sound ceased but his own voice; every 
eye fixed itself upon him; with parted lips 
and bated breath the audience hung upon 
his words, taking no note of time, rapt in 
the ghastly fascinations of the tale. The 
strain upon pent emotion reached its climax 
when the boy said: “——and as the doctor 
fetched the board around and Muff Potter 





fell, Injun Joe jumped with the knife ° 


and——” 

Crash! Quick as lightning the half-breed 
sprang for a window, tore his way through 
all opposers, and was gone! 


Tom was a glittering hero once more— 
the pet of the old, the envy of the young. 
His name even went into immortal print, 
for the village paper magnified him. There 
were some that believed he would be presi- 
dent, yet, if he escaped hanging. As usual, 
the fickle, unreasoning world took Muff 
Potter to its bosom and fondled him as 
lavishly as it had abused him before. But 
that sort of conduct is to the world’s credit; 
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therefore it is not well to find fault with it. 

Tom’s days were days of splendor and 
exultation to him, but his nights were sea- 
sons of horror. Injun Joe infested all his 
dreams, and always with doom in his eye. 
Hardly any temptation could persuade the 
boy to stir abroad after nightfall. Poor 
Huck was in the same state of wretchedness 
and terror, for Tom had told the whole 
story to the lawyer the night before the 
great day of the trial, and Huck was sore 
afraid that his share in the business might 
leak out, yet, notwithstanding Injun Joe’s 
flight had saved him the suffering of testi- 
fying in court. The poor fellow had got 
the attorney to promise secrecy, but what 
of that? Since Tom’s harassed conscience 
had managed to drive him to the lawyer’s 
house by night and wring a dread tale from 
lips that had been sealed with the dismalest 
and most formidable of oaths, Huck’s con- 
fidence in the human race was well-nigh 
obliterated. 

Daily Muff Potter’s gratitude made Tom 
glad he had spoken; but nightly he wished 
he had sealed up his tongue. 

Half the time Tom was afraid Injun Joe 
would never be captured; the other half he 
was afraid he would be. 
never could draw a safe breath again until 
that man was dead and he had seen the 
corpse. 

Rewards had been offered, the country 
had been scoured, but no Injun Joe was 
found. One of those omniscient and awe- 
inspiring marvels, a detective, came up 
from St. Louis, moused around, shook his 
head, looked wise, and made that sort of 
astounding success which members of that 
craft usually achieve. That is to say, he 
“found a clew.” But you can’t hang a 
“clew” for murder, and so after that detec- 
tiveshad got through and gone home, Tom 
felt just as insecure as he was before. 

The slow days drifted on, and ‘each left 
behind it a slightly lightened weight of 
apprehension. 

There comes a time in every rightly con- 
structed boy’s life when he has a raging 
desire to go somewhere and dig for hidden 
treasure. This desire suddenly came upon 











Modern science chalked up another life 
saved to its credit when a baby born ap- 
parently dead was brought to life in St. 
Vincent’s hospital in New York by use of a 
new type of inhalator which was not ap- 
plied until a pulmotor had failed to start 
the child breathing. A demonstration of the 
almost miraculous contrivance is shown here. 


He felt sure he~ 
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“Tom one day. He sallied out to find ),, 
Harper, but failed of success. Next }. 
sought Ben Rogers; he had gone {is},\,, 
Presently he stumbled upon Huck Fi); 
Red-Handed. Huck would answer. 
took him to a private place and open: :: 
matter to him confidentially. Huc! 
always willing to take a hand in any . 
prise that offered entertainment an 
quired no capital, for he had a troub|: 
superabundance of that sort of time \ 
is not money. “Where’ll we dig?” 
Huck, 

“Oh, most anywhere.” 

“Why, is it hid all around?” 

“No indeed it ain’t. It’s hid in m 
particular places, Huck—sometimes 
lands, sometimes in rotten chests und: 
end of a limb of an old dead tree. 
where the shadow falls at midnight: 
mostly under the floor in ha’nted ho: 

“Who hides it?” 

“Why, robbers, of course—who’d 
reckon? Sunday-school sup’rintenden| 

“I don’t know. If ’twas mine I wouldn’ 
hide it; I’d spend it and have a good tine.” 

“So would I. But robbers don’t do {| 
way. They always hide it and leave it 
there.” 

“Don’t they come after it any more? 

“No, they think they will, but the, . 
erally forget the marks, or else they d 
Anyway, it lays there a long time and ge! 
rusty; and by and by somebody find 
old yellow paper that tells how to find t! 
marks—a paper that’s got to be ciphered 
over about a week because it’s mostly si 
and hy’roglyphics.” 

“Hyro—which?” 

“Hy’roglyphics—pictures and things, you 
know, that don’t seem to mean anything.” 

ane you got one of them papers, Tom?” 

< 6.” 

“Well then, how you going to find the 
marks ?” 

“I don’t want any marks. They always 
bury it under a ha’nted house or on an is- 
land, or under a dead tree that’s got 
limb sticking out. Well, we’ve tried Jack- 
son’s Island a little, and we can try it again 
some time; and there’s the old ha’nied 
house up the Still-House branch, and there’ 
lots of dead-limb trees—dead loads of ’em.” 


“Is it under all of them?” 

“How you talk! No!” 

“Then how you going to know which 
to go for?” 

“Go for all of ’em!” 

“Why, Tom, it’ll take all summer.” 

“Well, what of that? Suppose you find a 
brass pot with a hundred dollars in it, a 
rusty and gay, or a rotten chest full of 
monds. How’s that?” 


Huck’s eyes glowed. “That’s bul! 
Plenty bully enough for me. Just you gi! 
me the hundred dollars and I don’t wan! 
no di’monds.” 

“All right. But I bet you I ain’t going 
throw off on di’monds. Some of ’em’s w: 
$20 apiece—there ain’t any, hardly, ! 
worth six bits or a dollar.” 

“No! Is that so?” 

“Cert’nly—anybody’ll tell you so. Ha 
you every seen one, Huck?” 

“Not as I remember.” 


“Oh, kings have slathers of them.” 

“Well, I don’t know no kings, Tom.” 

“I reckon you don’t. But if you was |” 
go to Europe you'd see a raft of ’em /o)- 
ping around.” 

“Do they hop?” 

“Hop?—your granny! No!” ; 

“Well, what did you say they did, for” 

“Shucks, I only meant you’d see ’em—N”' 
hopping, of course—what do they want | 
hop for?—but I mean you’d just see ‘em 
scattered around, you know, in a kind 0! 
a general way. Like that old humpbacked 
Richard.” 

“Richard? What’s his other name?” 
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“He didn’t have any other name. Kings 
don’t have any but a given name.” 

“Na?” 

“But they don’t.” 

“Well, if they like it, Tom, all right; but 
I don’t want to be a king and have only 
just a given name, like a nigger. But say— 
where you going to dig first?” 1 

“Well, I don’t know. S’pose we tackle 
that old dead-limb tree on the hill t’other 
side of Still-House branch?” 

“I’m agreed.” 

So they got a crippled pick and shovel, 
and set out on their three-mile tramp. They 
arrived hot and-panting, and threw them- 
selves down in the shade of a neighboring 
elm to rest and have a smoke. 

“I like this,” said Tom. 

“So do I.” 

“Say, Huck, if we find a treasure here, 
what you going to do with your share?” 

“Well, Pll have pie and a glass of sody 
every day, and I'll go to every circus that 
comes along. I bet I'll have a gay time.” 

“Well, ain’t you going to save any of it?” 

“Save it? What for?” 

“Why, so as to have something to live 
on’ by and by.” 

“Oh, that ain’t any use. Pap would come 
back to thish yer town some day and get 
his claws on it if I didn’t hurry up, and I 
tell you he’d clean it out pretty quick. What 
you going to-do with yourn, Tom?” 

“I'm going to buy a new drum, and a sure- 
‘nough sword, and a red necktie and a bull 
pup, and get married.” 

“Married !” 

“That’s it.” 

“Tom, you—why, you ain’t in your right 
mind.” 

“Wait—you'’ll see.” 

“Well, that’s the foolishest thing you 
could do. Look at pap and my mother. 
Fight! Why, they used to fight all the time. 
I remember, mighty well.” 

“That ain’t anything. The girl I’m going 
to marry won’t fight.” 

“Tom, I reckon they’re all alike. They’ll 
all comb a body. Now you better think 
‘bout this awhile. I tell you you better. 
What’s the name of the gal?” 

“It ain’t a gal at all—it’s a girl.” 

“It’s all the same, I reckon; some says 
gal, some says girl—both’s . right, like 
enough. Anyway, what’s her name, Tom?” 

“lll tell you some time—not now.” 

“All right—that *l11 do. Only if you get 
married I’ll be more lonesomer than ever.” 

“No you won’t. You’ll come and live with 
me. Now stir out of this and we’ll go to 
diggin’.” 

They worked and sweated for half an 
hour. No result. They toiled another half- 
hour. Still no result. Huck said: “Do they 
always bury it as deep as this?” 

“Sometimes—not always. Not generally. 
I reckon we haven’t got the right place.” 


So they chose a new spot and began again. 
The labor dragged a little, but still they 
made progress. They pegged away in 
silence for some time. Finally Huck leaned 
on his shovel, swabbed the beaded drops 
from his brow with his sleeve, and said: 
“Where you going to dig next, after we get 
this one?” 

“Il reckon maybe we'll tackle the old tree 
that’s over yonder on Cardiff Hill back 
of the widow’s.” 

“I reckon that ‘ll be a good one. But 
won’t the widow take it away from us, Tom? 
It’s on her land.” 

“She take it away! Maybe she’d like to 
(ry it once. Whoever finds one of these hid 
treasures, it belongs to him. It don’t make 
any difference whose land it’s on.” 

That was satisfactory. The work went 
on. By and by Huck said: “Blame it, we 
must be in the wrong place again. What 
do you think?” 

“It is mighty curious, Huck. 1 don’t un- 
derstand it. Sometimes witches interfere. 
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I reckon maybe that’s what’s the trouble 
now.” 

“Shucks, witches ain’t got no power in 
the daytime.” 

“Well, that’s so. I didn’t think of that. 
Oh, I know what the matter is! What a 
blamed lot of fools we are! You got to 
find out where the shadow of the limb falls 
at midnight, and that’s where you dig!” 


“Then consound it, we’ve fooled away all 
this work for nothing. Now hang it all, we 
got to come back in the night. It’s an awful 
long way. Can you get out?” 

“TI bet I will. We’ve got to do it tonight, 


.too, because if somebody sees these holes 


they'll know in a minute what’s here and 
they'll go for it.” 

“Well, [Fll come around and maow 
tonight.” 

“All right. 
bushes.” 

The boys were there that night, about 
the appointed time. They sat in the shadow 
waiting. It was a lonely place, and an hour 
made solemn by old traditions. Spirits 
whispered in the rustling leaves, ghosts 
lurked in the murky nooks, the deep baying 
of a hound floated up out of the distance, 
an owl answered with his sepulchral note. 
The boys were subdued by these solemnities, 
and talked little. By and by they judged 
that 12 had come; they marked where 
the shadow fell, and began to dig. Their 
hopes commenced to rise. Their interest 
grew stronger, and their industry kept pace 
with it. The hole deepened and still 
deepened, but every time their hearts 
jumped to hear the pick strike upon some- 
thing, they only suffered a new disappoint- 
ment. It was only a stone or a chunk. At 
last Tom said: “It ain’t any use, Huck, 
we're wrong again.” 

“Well, but we can’t be wrong. We spotted 
the shadder to a dot.” 

“IT know it, but then there’s another 
thing.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, we only guessed at the time. Like 
enough it was too late or too early.” 

Huck dropped his shovel. 

“That’s it,” said he. “That’s the very 
trouble. We got to give this one up. We 
can’t ever tell the right time, and besides 
this kind of thing’s too awful, here this 
time of night with witches and ghosts 
fluttering around so. I feel as if some- 
thing’s behind me all the time; and I’m 
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Deafness 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in all cases of deafness 
caused by Catarrhal troubles. Relaxed 
m or sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, 
Roaring or Hissing Sounds. Perforat- 
Aed, Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
Drums, Discharge from the Ears, ete. 
Wiison Common Sense Ear Drums 
require no medicine but effectively replace whatis 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
F Bookk) o sestnees civing tut varties 
on deafness partic- 
wd nnd oo | | Lo f ee 
fnes e earing 0 ousands 

a s grateful users has been re- 

stored by these “‘little wireless phones for the ears.’’ 

LSON EAR DRUM Co., te 
S59 Todd Bidg., 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suffer- 
ing caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who ~ iy 2 at 204 Davis Avenue, E-137, Bloom- 
ington, il., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anx- 
fous to tell all other sufferers just how to get 
rid of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly~send 
you this valuable information entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


Goitre Cured 


= at, from experience the suffering caused by goitre, 

Reed, Apt. 41, 755, 55th St., Milwaukee, Wis., 

a 80 dneuktul for having cured herself she is anxious to tell 

other sufferers about the simple home treatment that cured 

her. Miss Reed has nothing to sell. Send your name and 

address and you will receive this valuable information en- 
tirely free. Write her today. 


TREATMENT mailed on 

FREE TRIAL. Ifit cures 

send $1;if not, it's FREE. 

p na for tg to- 
vy 

817 Ohio Ave.. Saney. 0. 


AGENTS s:: FREE e25r. 


ao articles, perfumes, specialties. Wonderfully profitable 
DERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MY SPECIALTY—Write for 
ont eee Book. 
Hiams Sanatorium, 
pA Minn. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 









































basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back guaran 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 











All Zylo Shell No 
lo Very comfortable a ~ ey * 
metal 0 tarnish; Broticaly Then send only 

You are the sole judge. 
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We will send youa 
round eye, Zylo Sheil, 
spectacles absolutely free-of- charge. Tryst 


them for 10 days, at our expense, free. 


hed -improving , nee 


ACLE HOUSE, Room 215 
Hinois. 
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You will be delighted, as Cray wil enable you 
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afeared to turn around, becuz maybe there’s 
others in front a-waiting for a chance. 
been creeping all over, ever since I got here.” 

“Well, I’ve been pretty much so, too, 
Huck. They most always put in a dead man 
when they bury a treasure under a tree, to 
look out for it.” 

“Lordy !” 

*Wes, they do. I’ve always heard that.” 

“Tom, I don’t like to fool around much 
where there’s dead people. A body’s bound 
to get into trouble with ’em, sure.” 

“I don’t like to stir ’em up, either. S’pose 
this one here was to stick his skull out and 
say something!” 

“Don’t, Tom! It’s awful.” 

“Well, it just is. Huck, I don’t feel com- 
fortable a bit.” 

“Say, Tom, let’s give this place up, and 
try somewhere else.” 

“All right, I reckon we better.” 

“What ’ll it be?” 

Tom considered awhile, and then said: 
“The ha’nted house. That’s it!” 

“Blame it, I don’t like ha’nted houses, 
Tom. Why, they’re a dern sight worse’n 
dead people. Dead people might talk, may- 
be, but they don’t come sliding around in 
a shroud, when you ain’t noticing, and 
peep over your shoulder all of a sudden 
and grit their teeth, the way a ghost does. 
I couldn’t stand such a thing as that, Tom— 
nobody could.” 

“Yes, but, Huck, ghosts don’t travel 
around only at night. They won’t hender us 
from digging there in the daytime.” 

“Well, that’s so. But you know mighty 
well people don’t go about that ,ha’nted 
house in the day nor the night.” 


“Well, that’s mostly because they don’t 
like to go where a man’s been murdered, 
anyway—but nothing’s ever been seen 
around that house except in the night—just 
some blue lights-slipping by the windows— 
no regular ghosts.” 

“Well, where you see one of them blue 
lights flickering around, Tom, you can bet 
there’s a ghost mighty close behind it. It 
stands to reason. Becuz you know that 
they don’t anybody but ghosts use ’em.” 

“Yes, that’s so. But anyway they don’t 
come around in the daytime, so what’s the 
use of our being afeard?” 

“Well, all right. We'll tackle the ha’nted 
house if you say so—but I reckon it’s taking 
chances.” 

They had started down the hill by this 
time. There in the middle of the moonlit 
valley below them stood the “ha’nted” house 
utterly isolated, its fences gone long ago, 
rank weeds smothering the very doorsteps, 
the chimney crumbled to ruin, the window- 
sashes vacant, a corner of the roof caved 
in. The boys gazed a while, half expecting 
to see a blue light flit past a window; then 
talking in a low tone, as befitted the time 
and the circumstances, they struck far off 
to the right, to give the haunted house a 
wide berth, and took their way homeward 
through the woods that adorned the rear- 
ward side of Cardiff Hill. 


About noon the next day the boys ar- 
rived at the dead tree; they had come for 
their tools. Tom was impatient to go to the 
haunted house; Huck was measurably so, 
also—but suddenly said: “Lookyhere, Tom, 
do you know what day it is?” 

Tom mentally ran over the days of the 
week, and then quickly lifted his eyes with 
a startled look in them— 

“My! I never once thought of it, Huck!” 

“Well, I didn’t neither, but all at once it 
popped onto me that it was Friday.” 

“Blame it, a body can’t be too careful, 
Huck. We might ’a’ got into an awful 
scrape, tackling such a thing on a Friday.” 

“Might. Better say we would! There’s 
some lucky days, maybe, but Friday ain’t.” 

“Any fool.knows that: I don’t reckon you 
was the first that found it out, Huck.” 

“Well, I never said I was, did I? And 
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Friday ain’t all, neither. I had a‘ rotten 
bad dream last night—dreampt about rats.” 

“No! Sure sign of trouble. Did they 
fight ?” 2 

“No.” > 

“Well, that’s good, Huck. When they 
don’t fight it’s only a sign that there’s 
trouble around, you know. All we got to 
do is to look mighty sharp and keep out 
of it. We'll drop this thing for today, and 
play. Do you know Robin Hood, Huck?” 

“No. Who’s Robin Hood?” 

“Why, he was one of the greatest men that 
was ever in England—and the best. He was 
a robber.” ~ 

“Cracky, I wisht I was. Who did he rob?” 

“Only sheriffs and bishops and rich peo- 
ple and kings, and such like. But he never 
bothered the poor. He loved ’em. He al- 
ways divided up with ’em perfectly square.” 

“Well, he must ’a’ been a brick.” 

“JT bet you he was, Huck. Oh, he was the 
noblest man that ever was. They ain’t ahy 
such men now, I can tell you. He could lick 
any man in England, with one hand tied 
behind him; and he could take his yew 
bow and plug a 10-cent piece every time, a 
mile and a half.” 

“What’s a yew bow?” 

“I don’t know. It’s some kind of a bow, 
of course. And if he hit that dime only on 
the edge he would set down and cry—and 
curse. But we'll play Robin Hood—it’s 
nobby fun. Ill learn you.” 

“I’m agreed.” 

So they played Robin Hood all the after- 
noon, now and then casting a yearning eye 
down upon the haunted house and passing 
a remark about the morrow’s prospects and 
possibilities there. As the sun began to 
sink into the west they took their way 
homeward athwart the long shadows of the 
trees and soon were buried from sight in 
the forests of Cardiff Hill. 

On Saturday, shortly after noon, the 
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boys were at the dead tree again. The. 
had a smoke and a chat in the shade, 9): 
then dug a little in their last hole, not wit) 
great hope, but merely because: Tom s,;) 
there were so many cases where people hac 
given up a treasure after getting dow, 
within six inches of it, and then somebod) 
else had come along and turned it up wi 
a single thrust of a shovel. The thing fai! 
ed this time, however, so the boys shou! 
dered their tools and went away feeling tha: 
they had not trifled with fortune, but ha: 
fulfilled all the requirements that belong 
to the business of treasure-hunting. 

When they reached the haunted hous: 
there was something so weird and gris); 
about the dead silence that reigned ther 
under the baking sun, and something so de- 
pressing about the loneliness and deso|a 
tion of the place; that they were afraid, f.; 
a moment, to venture in. Then they crep' 
to the door and took a trembling pee; 
They saw a weed-grown, floorless room, 
unplastered, an ancient fireplace, vacant 
windows, a ruinous staircase; and here 
there, and everywhere hung ragged and 
abandoned cobwebs. They presently en- 
tered, softly, with quickened pulses, talk 
ing in whispers, ears alert to catch the 
slightest sound, and muscles tense and 
ready for instant retreat. 

In a little while familiarity modified their 
fears and they gave the place a critical and 
interested examination, rather admiring 
their own boldness, and wondering at it, 
too. Next they wanted to look up-stairs. 
This was something like cutting off retreat, 
but they got to daring each other, and of 
course there could be but one result—they 
threw their tools into a corner and made 
the ascent. Up there were the same signs 
of decay. In one corner they found a closet 
that promised mystery, but the promise 
was a fraud—there was nothing in it. Their 
courage was up now and well in hand. They 
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Cross-word Puzzle No. 46 Vestiels 1 340i of us. 3—A 
Submitted by W. D. Clingman, Creighton, Nebr. corded fabric. 4—A wild animal. 5—The 
Horizontal: 1—A weapon. 5—Contort. periodic rise and fall of the sea. 6—Ver) 
9—A technical degree (abbr.). 10—Weird. small. 7—Therefore. 8—Hurled. 12— 
11—An exclamation. 12—Imitate. 13<Lair. Bustle. 14—The main channel and chic! 


15—Terminate. 
ploy. 21—To lodge. 


17—Fish eggs. 19—Em- 
23—To bite off by de- 
grees. 24—A battle ground. 25—To ob- 
serve at a distance. 27—A large flat bot- 
tomed boat. 30—Observe. 31—Colored 
fluid. 33—Part of vérb “to be.” 34—Seize 
unexpectedly. 36—A mischievous person. 
38—Preposition. 40—A female relative. 41 
—Inside of. 42—Small bodies of standing 
water. 43—Hard gnarled portions of the 
trunk of a tree. 


outlet of the Niger river. 16—Disturbing 
sound. 18—A ‘large body of water. 2(- 
Flavor. 22—A girl’s name. 23—<Aeriform 
fluid. 25—To place under a legal impedi- 
ment. 26—A small enclosure. 28—A head 
covering. 29—Transfers the young of any 
animal from dependence on its mother’s 
milk to another form of nourishment. 31— 
A wading-bird. 32—A blow with the foot. 
35—Conjunction. 37—Human beings. 39 

Negatiye reply. 41—Pronoun. 
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were about to go down and begin work 


when—— 

“°Sh!” said Tom. 

“What is it?’ whispered Huck, blanch- 
ing with fright. 

“°Sh!... There! ... Hear it?” 

“Yes! ... Oh, my! Let’s run!” 

“Keep still! Don’t you budge! They’re 
coming right toward the door.” 

The boys stfetched themselves upon the 
floor with their eyes to knot-holes in the 
planking, and lay waiting, in a misery of 
fear. 

“They’ve stopped. . . No—coming. ... 
Here they are.~ Don’t whisper another word, 
Huck. My goodness, I wish I was out of 
this !” 

Two men entered. Each boy satdto him- 
self: “There’s the old deaf and dumb Span- 
iard that’s been about town once or twice 
lately--never saw t’other man before.” 


“T’other” was a ragged, unkempt crea- 
ture, with nothing very pleasant in his 
face. The Spaniard was wrapped in a 
serape; he had bushy white whiskers; long 
white hair flowed from under his som- 
brero, and he wore green goggles. When 
they came in’ “t’other” was talking in a 
low voice; they sat down on the ground, 
facing the door, with their backs to the wall, 
and the speaker continued his remarks, His 
manner became less guarded and his words 
more distinct as he proceeded: “No,” said 
he, “I’ve thought it all over, and I don’t like 
it. It’s damgerous.” 

“Dangerous!” grunted the “deaf and 
dumb” Spaniard—to the vast surprise of 
the boys. “Milksop!” 

This voice made the boys gasp and quake. 
It was Injun Joe’s! There was silence for 
some time. Then Joe said: “What’s any 
more dangerous than that job up yonder— 
but nothing’s come of it.” 

“That’s different. Away up the river so, 
and not another housé about. "Twon’t ever 
be known that we tried, anyway, long as 
we didn’t succeed.” 


“Well, what’s more dangerous than com- 
ing here in the daytime!—anybody would 
suspicion us that saw us.” 

“I know that. But there wasn’t any other 
place as handy after that fool of a job. I 
want to quit this shanty. I wanted to yes- 
terday, only it warn’t any use trying to 
stir out of here with those infernal boys 
playing over there on the hill right in full 
view.” 

“Those infernal boys” quaked again under 
the inspiration of this remark, and thought 
how lucky it was that they had remembered 
it was Friday and concluded to wait a day. 
They wished in their hearts they had waited 
a vear, 

The two men got out some food and made 
a luncheon. After a long and thoughtful 
silence, Injun Joe sad: “Look here, lad— 
you go back up the river where you belong. 
Wait there till you hear from me. I”Il take 
the chances on dropping into this town just 
once more, for a look. We'll do that ‘dan- 
gerous’ job after I’ve spied around-a little 
and think things look well for it. Then 
for Texas! We'll leg it together!” 

This was satisfactory. Both men pres- 
ently fell to yawning, and Injun Joe said: 
“I'm dead for sleep! It’s your turn to 
watch.” 

He curled down in the weeds and soon 
began to snore. His comrade stirred him 
once or twice and he became quiet. Pres- 
ently the watcher began to nod; his head 
drooped lower and lower, both men began 
to snore now. 

The boys drew a long, grateful breath. 


Tom whispered: “Nows our chance— 
come !” 

Huck said: “I can’t—I’d die if they was 
to wake.” 


Tom urged—Huck held back, At last Tom 
rose. slowly and softly, and started alone. 
But the first step he made wrung such a 
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hideous creak from the crazy floor that he 
sank down almost dead with fright. He 
never made a second attempt. The boys 
lay there counting the dragging moments 
till it seemed to them that time must be 
done and eternity growing gray; and then 
they were grateful to note that at last the 
sun was sétting. 

Now one snore ceased. Injun Joe sat up, 
stared aronund—smiled grimly upon his 
comrade, whose head was drooping upon 
his knees—stirred him up with his foot and 
said: “Here! You’re a watchman, ain’t you! 
All right, though—nothing’s happened.” 

“My! have I been asleep?” 

“Oh, partly, partly. Nearly time for us 
to be moving, pard. What’ll we do with 
what little swag we’ve got left?” 

“IT don’t know—leave it here as we've al- 
ways done, I reckon. No use to take it away 
till we start south. Six hundred and fifty 
in silver’s something to carry.” 

“Well—all right—it won’t matter to come 
here once more.” 

“No—but I’d say come in the night as we 
used to do—it’s better.” 

“Yes: but look here; it may be a good 
while before I get the right chance at that 
job; accidents might happen; ’tain’t in such 
a very good place; we'll just bury it—and 
bury it deep.” 

“Good idea,” said the comrade, who walk- 
ed across the room, knelt down, raised one 
of the rearward hearthstones and took out 
a bag that jingled pleasantly. He sub- 
tracted from it 20 or 30 dollars for himself 
and as much for Injun Joe and passed the 
bag to the latter, who was on his knees 
in the corner, now, digging with his bowie- 
knife. 

The boys forgot all their fears, all their 
miseries in an instant. With gloating eyes 
they watched every movement. Luck!— 
the splendor of it was beyond all imagina- 
tion! Six hundred dollars was money 
enough to make half a dozen boys rich! 
Here was treasure-hunting under the hap- 
piest auspices—there would not be any- 
bothersome uncertainty as to where to dig. 
They nudged each other every moment— 
eloquent nudges and easily understood, for 
they simply meant—“Oh, but ain’t you glad 
now we're here!” 

Joe’s knife struck upon 
“Hello!” said he. 

“What is it?” said his comrade. 

“Half-rotten plank—no, it’s a box, I be- 
lieve. Here—bear a hand and we’ll see 
what it’s here for. Never mind, I’ve broke 
a hole.” 

He reached his hand in and drew it out— 
“Man, it’s money !” 

The two men examined the handful of 
coins. They were gold. The boys were as 
excited as themselves, and as delighted. 

(To be continued next week) 


something. 





When Justice R. R. Kainkaid of the Ohio 
supreme court heard that Chris Wall, a 
Toledo friend, had died he sent the dead 
man the following telegram: 

“This evening’s papers here announced 
that you have passed over life’s divide. I 
cannot think of you as being very far away 
from Toledo, so I am addressing you direct. 
You have made a wonderful fight for life, 
and one which entitles you to live near your 
loved ones and friends for many years to 
come, Your passing means a personal loss 
to me. Your many fine qualities caused all 
your friends to hold you dear. When my 
time comes to cross over the Jordan I hope 
I may meet you at the landing on the other 
side and I hope everybody there calls you 
Chris Wall. You have added much to the 
sum total of human joy. I am sure all is 
well with you wherever you are. It will aid 
me much to keep the faith and continue 
life’s battle to feel that you are looking 
down with encouragement and approval. 
Good night, but not good-by, your friend 
and well wisher.—R. R. Kainkaid.” 











WANTED 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health Products 
to Consumers. Start your own business. Make from 
$150 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be your 
own boss. No selling experience required. You risk no 
mouey. We supply ge a —Products, Service Meth- 
ods, Advertising and Sales Materia): You make big 
Pay first day. Profits imcrease every month. St 
Pioto Berviee Rawlelgh Methods get the most business 

ce. wle S get the most ness 
everywhere. For particulars write 


W. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY 


Dept. DC 515, FREEPORT, ILL. 

















Sut Pay You 
ADAY? 


to A. My Mystery 
New Cigarette Lighter to Men 
s% Quick easy profits eng ye a with _—_ 

; amazing invention. Lights ciga 
ettes and cigars in cuenaeet 
wind. New principle of igni- 
tion. Does work o of expeneive 
only 50¢, 






lighters, but sells for 
Guaranteed for ten years. 
Men Making Big Money 
Elmers sold 48 in one day. Johnson cleaned up $63 in two days. No 
Send $3 for dozen 


experience necessary. Work full or spare time. 
prt Sattar SOc for 4 ea 4 —, ba make - eran clear 


Masterlite Mtg. Co. Desh0.4, 110E. 23rd St, New York City 


FRUPTURE 


Healed operation 


Throw away your truss—avoid painful 
costly operation, as have thousands who 
wore our new, scientific device for just 
a short while. Gently—day and_ night 
—it draws the separated muscle fibers 
together, HEALS them, and quickly in- 
sures absolute freedom from rupture. 
Tey ft FREED cisvetozcureslt, without cost, west 
you. Write today for generous free trial offer of the new dis- 
covery that has healed so many. Don’t put off sen 1 
‘ THE BROOKS APPLIANCE Co. 
238 State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


Match Your Coat and Vest 


With New Trousers. FREE SAMPLE 
DON’T DISCARD YOUR OLD SUIT. Wear 
the coat and yest another year by getting new 
trousers to match. Tailored to your measure, 
With 90,000 patterns to select from we can 
match almost any pattern. Send vest or sam- 
ple e of cloth today, and we will submit FREE 
match obtainable. 

AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
= _—«éept. H.G. 6 W. Randolph St.. Chicago, Il, 


How to Heal Leg Sores 


If you suffer from Leg Sores or Varicose Ul- 
cers, I will send you absolutely FREE a copy of 
my famous book that tells how to be rid of 
these troubles for all time by using my come 
plete home treatment. It is different from any- 
thing you ever heard of, and the result of over 
35 years specializing. Simply send your name 
and address to Dr. H. J. WHITTIER, Suite 36, 
421 East iith Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Old Money Wanted =:.’:# 


Coin Col 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U, S. Cents? _And high pre« 
miums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 4 cents for 
large Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept. 25, Fort Worth, Tex. 


COUGH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 

Ras 5, how it is done. 
NASHVILLE maa BD co.. 5 Nashville. Tenn. 
$13.80 DAILY © epee Jeqared ' ence, 4 pore Fequited You amply 
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$20.00 DAILY sight, ‘Spare or full ime. Either 
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sex. Samples, plans, etc. FREE. NEWMEYER CO., Etters, Penna. 


SELL Absolute NECESSITIES 


Cost 2e sells 25c. Priceslowest. Seven different camates 30c. 
Catalog FREE. Millis Sales Co., 13 East 16th St., New York 


WE HAVE A WONDERFUL 
AG ENTS COMBINATION BRUSH SET 

for the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. 
Costs fess than $3.00. 100 PER CENT PROFIT. Write 
610 Ban 


kers Reserve Life Bidg.. Dot. 825, Omaha, Nebr. 














partie: BL TRICKS AND SECRET 
Cc A R SYSTEMS EXPOSED. Two latest and 
most complete books. Methods of cheating 
aa ye in ee BOTH BOOKS mailed prepaid $2. 
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Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Bend us two new cubscriptions to the Pathfinder at $1 each 
and we will send yeu the paper one year free. It will only 
take « a a, - og na of your friends—they 
will soon r it, ‘ou will have coves $1. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING co. WASHINGTON. . C. 























Cured Himself of 
Pernicious Anemia 


After suffering 5 years from this serious 
trouble, doetors gave me up to die. After 7 
months of solid research work and 100 experi- 
ments on myself, I discovered the cause and 
cured myself. For 5 years-I have had perfect 
health and no relapses. Will gladly explain the 
treatment that cured me of Pernicious Anemia 
if you will write and state fully your condition 
in your letter. I am so grateful for my re- 
covery that I want to help others. Address, 
W. A. Robinson, 421 Maple St., Sisseton, S. D, 


Skinny People 


Made plump with ny! the great flesh pie 
that never fails to put on flesh in any case of extreme 
thinness; 10 to 20 pounds in as many days not unusual; 
contains no drugs. Every ingredient is health giving and 
flesh producing; it puts color in your cheeks, sparkle in 
your eyes; makes you look and feel years younger; fills 
you to the point of power with vim, vigor and vitality. 
Bold to you direct by mail, postpaid, on a money-back 
guarantee; price $1 a package or 3 packages for $2. From 
1 to 3 packages is usually all you need. Send cash or 
money order today. You'll be surprised how quickly youcan 
puton pounds of good solid stay-therefiesh. Address 


WM. McDOWELL CO. 
Dept. 18, 1200 Hayden Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ZINC AND COPPER BANISH RHEUMATISM 


Remarkable New Discovery 
Proving Boon to Thousands 








McKenzie, Tenn.—Application for patent 
covering what is considered to be the most 
unique discovery -of its kind has just been 
made by the Eureka Manufacturing Co., 
342 Stonewall St., McKenzie, Tenn. After 
years of experiment they discovered that an 
especially constructed, chemically treated 
set of heel plates, one zinc and one copper, 
placed in the shoes of the sufferer will, by 
a scientific process, quickly rid the wearer 
of rheumatic pain, sciatica and stiff joints, 
as well as tone up the system in general. 
Experiments in hundreds of- cases have 
proved this discovery to be a boon to all 
sufferers of the above ailments, especially 
as it eliminates the use of medicine which, 
in thany instances, proves to be of only 
temporary value. They are anxious to prove 
their statements by sending any sufferer of 
rheumatism a special liberal trial offer. 
Write them today.—Adv. 
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Little Stories from Real Life 

















A Bird of a Cop 


Whistles are good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, and this applies to the traffic cop’s 
whistle. Hamilton Evelyn, a chauffeur, 
of New York, was driving along dream- 
ily, thinking-of springtime, flowers and 
birds, when he thought he heard some- 
thing go “peep, peep,” just like a bird 
in a tree. But Evelyn’s dream was 
suddenly turned into a nightmare when 
a traffic cop handed him a little slip of 
paper with writing on it directing him 
to appear in traffic court the next day. 
The policeman told the judge all about 
Evelyn’s not heeding his whistle when 
he gave the signal to stop. The judge 
looked to Evelyn for his explanation of 
the shameful occurrence, Evelyn told 
the judge that the cop’s whistle sound- 
ed to him just like a wee birdy singing 
up in a tree. The judge, being a fair- 
minded man and always willing to give 
the underdog a chance, ordered the cop 
to blow his whistle so he could hear it. 
The policeman summoned every red 
corpuscle from head to foot and with 
one mighty effort blew into the inno- 
cent little piece of metal. “Peep, peep” 
came out just as cute as Evelyn would 
have wished and the judge could hardly 
suppress a chuckle. “Sentence sus- 
pended,” was all his honor could say. 
No, Evelyn didn’t go right out and buy 
the traffic cop a cigar. 


No Suicide;-Just Accident 

When Gustave Ekstrom, a New York 
importer, was found dead in the woods 
not far from his home in Montclair, N. 
J., a rifle lay ‘beside him and mystery 
hung in the air. An autopsy and an in- 
vestigation were held to determine the 
cause of his death. It was revealed 
that Ekstrom had been despondent be- 
cause of financial reverses and it was 
thought that he went off into the woods 
carrying the rifle with the intention of 
doing away with himself. Considering 
the details, however, it was concluded 
that his nerve must have failed him and 
that he started back home. Then, trip- 
ping in the brush, he accidentally fired 
a bullet into his brain. 








; Dogcatcher Bit in Hand 


A bite in the hand is worth two in the 
foot, says the city dogcatcher of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Whether he tried to kidnap 
Frank Roberts’s dog or not is imma- 
terial to this story. Suffice it to say 
that Frank and the dogcatcher got into 
a scrap and Frank bit him on the hand. 
The dogcatcher then brought the butt 
end of his pistol down none too gently 
on Frank’s head. Roberts landed in the 
hospital; both men were arrested. 


New Gasoline Service—Free 


Somebody, maybe the Standard Oil 
Co., is getting mighty generous—who 
knows? Consider the facts: Residents 
of a section of Huntington, W. Va., turn- 
ed on the gas only to find gasoline run- 
ning from the jets. Stoves below the 
level of the gas mains spouted gasoline 
in miniature fountains and all hands 


rushed for buckets, wash boilers 4))| 
every other water-tight receptacle th, 
could find in order to conserve nature's 
(high-priced) force; to -wit, gasoline 
The only explanation that could be « 
en was that pumps of the Standard (j| 
Co., in unloading several barges of ¢ 
oline, connected their pumps to the «<> 
service line instead of the gasoline p 
line. So it was not intentional after 


Shoe Patch Solves Theft 


When an auto garage in Philadelphia 
was robbed the thieves were not very 
generous in leaving clues. One, h 
ever, they did leave, but it might not 
have been discovered but for a very ob- 
servant detective. There was snow 
the ground and the sleuth noticed np 
indentation left on one side of the sole 
of a shoe. Shoemakers right and left 
in the city were canvassed until 
was found who remembered making 
such a patch as described by the de- 
tective. They were given the name and 
address of the owner of the shoe ani 
he was arrested along with his compan- 
ion in crime. 





LOUD SPEAKING 


He who orates very loud, 
Certain is to draw a crowd; 
It almost always is the case 
That he who shouts is commonplace, 
Fairly judge the sounding words— 
They are mostly barnyard birds. 
Message that is rare and choice 
Cometh with a quiet voice. 
He who shouts most, vainly tries 
To make his words seem new and wise 
Unto those who judge of speech 
By its power to move and teach. 
Emerson’s amazing flow 
Was modulated, clear and low, 
But packed with stimulating thought 
And with undying wisdom fraught. 
Noise the simple may. deceive, 
But those who are judicious grieve. 
No matter how emotion urges, 
Do not become a Boanerges; 
You are not talking to a nation, 
So do not be a bull of Bashan. 
Men of judgment and of poise 
Are never stirred by vocal noise; 
A tale with sound and fury told 
Invariably leaves them cold. 
If you still think shouting™ nice 
Turn to Hamlet for advice. 

—By Archibald Hopkins. 





WORDS APPLIED TO INDIANS 

Melvin R. Gilmore, of the Museurn of the 
American Indian in New York, says tha! 
the Indians resent having the wo! 
“squaw” and “papoose” applied to their 
women and children. “The use of tli 
terms ‘buck,’ ‘squaw’ and ‘papoose’ is no! 
only an offense against refined speech,” ac- 
cording to Gilmore, “but those who us¢ 
such terms are thereby incapacitated to 
fairly appreciate the Indian, or anything 
of Indian culture. The psychological ¢'- 
fect of the use of such terms is to inhibi! 
the mind of one who uses them from est! 
mating Indians in their proper human re!a- 
tionship. And I may also say that of all 


the wrongs and injustices suffered by the 
Indian race, the native American race, none 
causes more bitter, burning resentment, 
and naturally so, than this of declassins 
Indians apart from all human kind by the 
use of these reprehensible and derogatory 
terms,” 
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Gems from Exchanges 


“What’s in a Name?” 

Reidsville (N. C.) Review—(adv.)— 
WANTED: A renter at Monticello, N. C., to 
raise tobaceo. A good chance for the right 
name. Apply to J. W. Michael. 

Sent in by J. B. Lasley, Greensboro. 


Playing Politics 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press—The brotherhood 
was organized recently to prevent better 
living conditions in the ward. 
Sent in by Joseph A. Pohrer, Avalon. 
Slavery? 
Washington (D. C.) News—(adv.)—MIS- 
CELLANEOUS. Irish male, good condition; 


good gift for child; reas. 1346 A st. se. 
Sent in by Philip W. Wiley, Washington. 


Then Why the Reward? 

Arizona Range News (Wilcox, Ariz.)— 
(adv..—LOST: Ladies blue pocket book, if 
found return to Wilcox Hotel for reward. 
Party is known. 

Sent in by B. B. Clemons, Dos Cabezas. 














A Make-Up Catastrophe 





Omaha News—(picture and caption)— 
Specters of the Titanic disaster were re- 
called by the collision between the White 
Star liner Celtic and the Diamond line 
freighter Anaconda. Fortunately, the dam- 
age the Celtic suffered on the port quarter, 
here pictured when she put into Boston, 
was high above the waterline. Stuck in 
her iron-clad hull was the Anaconda’s an- 
chor. No one was injured. 





Howl of a Bargain 
Jonesboro (Ark) Sun — (adv.) — FOR 
SALE: 20-room hotel to dogs. One has 
docked tail and city tag, other has new 
collar. J. H. Mathis. 
Sent in by O. P. Sisler, Jonesboro. 


Sounds Like a Lawsuit 
Mammoth Springs (Ark.) Democrat—L. 
P. Fraysher, the blacksmith, is recovering 
his shop. He is justice of ‘the peace and 
holds his courts in the shop. 
Sent in by O. P. Sisler, Jonesboro. 
New Way to Reduce 
Louiseville, (Ky.) Courier-Journal—She 
was lying on the floor with her head drawn 
up to her chin. 


Slightly Used 
Asheville (N, €.) Citizen—(ady.)—FOR 
SALE: Practically new baby, brown enam- 
eled bed, white enameled bed, four sitting 
room chairs, -several kitchen chairs and 
= sg high chair and carriage. Phone 
Sent in by Miss Ione W. Buck, Asheville. 
Hard to Die in Ohio 
Toledo (Ohio).Times—The dead man ran 
about 40 feet before he fell, but still re- 
tained a srip on his revolver. When detec- 
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tives reached his side they found it neces- 
sary to remove the gun, which he contin- 
ued to flourish while asking that they hur- 
ry an ambulance. 


Impossible 


Roundup-(Mont.) Record—(from-an edi- 
torial)—Throughout the world Armistice 
day will be observed by those who gave 
their lives in the World war. 

Sent in by C. H. Archer, Roundup. 





An Afterthought 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Star—Mrs. Angersoll 
had killed herself before shooting Probasco. 
Sent in by J. C. Fritz, Linton. 





HOW SNAKES ARE “CHARMED” 


The secret of charming the deadly cobra 
was recently revealed to students at the 
University of Pennsylvania by Dr. Nirmal 
Das, of India. “The ability of the Hindo 
to charm snakes is no myth,” said Dr. Das, 
“for they can charm the most vicious ones 
through the soft, melodious music of the 
flute. Snakes become hypnotized under 
music played on the flute and become harm- 
less. The player stands at the edge of a 
forest in which the cobras live and plays 
softly up and down the scale in a soothing, 
enticing manner. After an hour or so, sev- 
eral of the snakes will emerge from the 
forest and stand almost upright, waving 
their heads from side to side with the 
music. At the end-of another hour they 
will lie with their heads on the ground like 
a man falling into a sleep from drugs. The 
Hindu then catches them by the throat and 
extracts their fangs, after which they are 
comparatively harmless.” According to Dr. 
Das the flute used by the Hindu snake 
charmers is of a specially constructed kind, 
having three chambers to enable the player 
to play for more than three hours without 
a pause. (There must never be a pause in 
the music or the charm will be broken.) 
One chamber is like that of the regular 
wind instrument and is played by blowing 
into it; a second is played while he is in- 
haling air, and the third chamber stores 
air to be used while the player is resting. 





FUNERAL FOR SNAKE 

Some time ago a rattlesnake was cap- 
tured in the Blue Ridge foothills by wood 
haulers. The reptile became domesticated 
and docile in his ‘tame surroundings. He 
was called “Lucky Jake” and became the 
favorite pet of workers at the Deford tan- 
nery in Virginia. Recently during a severe 
cold spell Lucky Jake died, probably from 
old age. The whole tannery force turned 
out for his brief but well attended funeral 
services, 





Gold-plated doorknobs are part of the 
luxury incorporated in the $10,000,000 
Netherland apartments being erected in 
New York. 











INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 23, 1927. 

The Board of Directors have declared 

a regular quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (1%%) on the 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock of this 
Company, and a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of one and one-half per cent. 
(144%) on the Cumulative 6% Preferred 
Stock of this Company, for the current 
quarter payable April 15th, 1927, to 
holders of recofd at the close of busi- 
ness April ist, 1927. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books ‘will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer, 
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Cincinnati, Ohie 
SPRINGS 
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in the Human Breast! 


Thatis why Mr. Lehman of Washington, D. C., after 44 years of 
agony, like a drowning man grasping at @ straw, gave us the 
chance to save him from further pain. He had an old running 
sore, fully 2 1-2 inches wide, all around his left leg except 3-4 of 
an inch in front. At one time the artery could be seen resting on 
the bone. Mr. Lehman says, “Night after night I could not 
sleep. Amputation was advised, but I refused.” 

Sufferers from Old Sores, Eczema, Burns, Boils, Bruises, 

Poison Pils: infemmestons, ——s and Skin Eruptions, 
Itching Piles, Feet, etc., Mr. Lehman used— 


WECK’S sic" 
That Heals’’ 
The great home remedy that is white, stainless and painless—used 
and recommended by at hospitals and physicians. The first 
night Mr. Lehman used Week's, he says, “I did not know I hada 
sore leg. I slept like a child—I have not lost a night's sleep since 
the first application. “Prior to this I had spent thousands of dollars 
and got noappreciable results.” He estimates he is now 95% healed, 
Act today. Send only $Q¢ for this great discovery, indispensable 
Ww every home. Money refundedif not satisfied. Agents wanted. 


Corp., 839 17th St., N.W.,Wash.,D.C. 


STOMACH TROUBLES 


VANISH LIKE MACIC 


Eat all you want, what you want and wien 
you wantto. Bid farewell to Stomach pain, d 
tress and soreness. Get rid of pmeree, ee ‘oan 
gestion, Catarrh of the Stomach, Belching, H 
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Tried without result, send for this Seaimenty ony 
DR. G. C. YOUNG CO., Dept 6, JACKSON, MICH. 
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Family Favorite 


Christian Herald, 1 yr. 140 tesuss 
Farm & Fireside, 2 yrs. ? 35 
People’s Pop. Mo., 1 yr. s 


The Pathfinder SAVE $1.40 
Not good outside the 48 states 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DROPSY Weer rree 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy-Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Here is a new free book entitled “The 
Inner Mysteries of the Stomach” written 
by a physician specialist who-has studied 
the workings of the human stomach and 
vital organs for over thirty years. It is fine- 
ly illustrated with X-Ray photos revealing 
facts regarding the most probable cause of 
your troubles that have been misunderstood 
for years! If you value your health and 
wish to be free from stomach disorders and 
troubles arising therefrom, write for a copy 
of this wonderful new book! Its free distri- 
bution is aiding the authorities to decrease 
the appalling high death rate due to ignor- 
ance, wrong diagnosis and neglect of unsus- 
pected, serious stomach disorders that have 
kept people doctoring without relief for 
weeks, months and in some cases years. Any 
reader of this paper can obtain a copy of 
“The Inner Mysteries of the Stomach” abso- 
lutely free by sending letter or post card 
requesting it to department below. 

Address, Dr. F. R. Ward, Dept. 313-N, 
241 West 72nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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OUR TRAVEL EDITOR ABROAD 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Meridian Shaft”—and the chief smells 
are dried fish and stale oil. The Meridi- 
an Shaft is the north terminal of a line 
which was run from the Danube to the 
Arctic ocean by parties of Norwegian, 
Swedish and Russian geographers. This 
work was begun in 1816 and not finish- 
ed till 1852. It was part of the patient 
mapping of the earth’s surface which is 
still being carried on by the co-opera- 
tion of all the civilized nations. 

The purpose of this particular sur- 
vey was to give a base line over a long 
arc, from which to learn more about 
the exact shape and size of the globe. 
According to the inscription on the 
monument, which is in both Norsk and 
Latin, the line covers 25 deg. 21 min. 
Now, let the geography class figure out 
how long the line is in miles. 

That’s easy, if we do it in round num- 
bers. The circumference of the earth 
is 360 degrees, and this arc of 25 deg. 
21 min. is about 1/14th of that This 
would be 1/14th of 25,000 miles or about 
1800 miles. 

If you will measure a good map you 
will find, according to the “scale,” that 
the actual distance between these two 
points is just about 1800 miles. So that 
“proves” it. This is the problem the 
geographers had to solve—but of course 
they had to get down to much finer 
figuring. From the hill on which the 
Meridian shaft is located we have a 
clear view to the north—which means 
that we can see the sun at midnight. 


Ups and Downs of Eider Ducking 


Above Hammerfest the land ceases to 
be of much account and almost every- 
thing is subordinated to fishing. At a 
place called Kobberdal there is an eider 
duck hatchery. The female ducks have 
nests high up on the cliffs in nooks pro- 
tected with stones.. As they lay their 
eggs they line the nest up with down. 

The nests are considered private 
property and only the owners are al- 
lowed to go up and bring down the 
down and eggs. Both down and eggs 
are gathered frequently till about the 
end of the laying Season, and then the 
bird is allowed to settle down and hatch 
out one or two eggs, to keep the stock 
up. Eider down is very soft and fluffy 
and is the favorite stuffing for coverlets 
etc. Down has been up for many years 
and only gas station owners and chew- 
ing-gum magnates can afford it. 

These birds are very tame owing to 
the protection that has been given to 
them for so many centuries. Uncle Eli 
had heard that the drake plucks his own 
breast to furnish part of the down, but 
he found this is not true. The drake 
doesn’t go near the nest while his wife 
is setting, but is off fishing. 


The Norwegians like eider duck eggs 
to eat, though they—that is, the eggs— 
are pretty strong. They also like loon 
eggs, and at Lovunden island there is 
a rookery where’ large numbers of 
these eggs are collected and sold—the 
young birds also being pickled and used 
for food. 

On some of. the islets the sea birds, 
such as gulls and auks, gather in such 


> 
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numbers that when they are scared \) 
by the firing of a gun they fill the s\,, 
like a cloud. It might seem that this 
part ofthe world is altogether remo, ed 
from civilization but the small 1,j) 
steamers make regular and frequent 
visits to all the settlements or “static, 
—even away up around the North C,)), 


A Cape That is Always in Style 


Here we are at last at the “Nordk. 
—the “jumping-off place” of. Euro) 
The North cape is a splendid headlay 
which pushes itself out into the Arc| 
—standing there like a sentinel. | 
latitude is 71 deg. 10 min. 24 sec. || 
really an island, separated from 
continent by a narrow strait. The 
of it has been planed down by the acti 
of glaciers, and that is why it is 
higher—only 1020 feet. 

It is composed of a dark gray slaty 
stone. But even here there is so: 
vegetation, for the sides of the “c 
are trimmed +m places with gree) 
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This is the North cape as seen from the littl: 

bay of Hornvik, which offers a well protecte: d 
harbor where visitors land. The cape 
rises 1020 feet above sea level. The North 
cape is generally called the most northern 
point of Europe. It belongs to Europe of 
course but it is on an island—called Mageroe. 
The northernmost point on the mainland is 
Cape Nordkyn, which is just around the cor- 

ner from the North cape. 


moss and we sight a few stunicd 
birches and some forget-me-nots. Po 
tatoes can be grown here, but little els: 

It is a stiff climb to the top, for th 
path is steep and'slippery. Uncle El! 
is almost “winded.” Of course Kaiser 
Wilhelm and his friend King Oskar ha 
been here before us, and we find st: 
recording their visits in 1891 and 157+. 

Eli’s two girl friends, Suzanne Bliss 
and Florence Seymour, were bound 
come along—but I think we shall soon 
sidetrack them now. Eli dropped t! 
remark that climbing up and down 3! 
these mountains had given them “appe- 
tites like a horse and muscles lik 
mule.” I warn him that if he lets th: 
hear such a remark he better not stan 
within reach of their kick. 

The sun’s whole disk is ee _ 


at midnight from May 13 to July 30. A! 


the summer solstice or “sun- Se aaetil 
June 21, the sun doesn’t “rise” at all but 


goes around the whole sky in a circle, 


a short distance above the horizon. 
We have been taught that the su! 


rises in the east and sets in the west. 
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We have to admit now that there are 
exceptions to all rules—except of course 
this rule that there is no rule without 
an exception. Uncle Eli says he is not 
sure of anything any more, and he will 
never again make a positive statement 
even about the sun. .The moon of 
course follows the sun around, dodging 
on one side or the other like a dog and 
disregarding all the rules of decent be- 
havior. 

While Hammerfest is the northern- 
most town in the world there are a 
number of small settlements or postal 
“tations” farther up. For instance 
around the North cape there are Kjolte 
fjord and Skjoetningberg; also Svaer- 
holt, which has_a total population of 
just one—a man who collects eggs and 
sells them. The most northern station 
is Gamvik, which is above the 7ist 
parallel, or about half a degree farther 
than Hammerfest. 

The most northern point of the main- 
land of Europe is not thé “North cape 
but Nordkyn, a headland 770 feet high, 
in latitude 71 deg. 8 min. 2 sec., which 
is 2 min. 22 sec. south of the North cape. 
Spitzbergen, which is 400 miles fo the 
north, also belongs to Norway and there 
are a number of small mining villages 
there. The main one is called Longyear 
and it numbers about 350 population. 


The Midnight Sun and Why It’s It 


The “midnight sun” shines in the 
north, and that explains why it’s such 
a curiosity. We seem to expect that a 
respectable sun will never be caught in 
that part of the sky. 

The midnight sun is a prodigal sun, 
for above the arctic circle at midsum- 
mer it stays above the horizon all night 
as well as all day and gives continual 
sunshine. Below the arctic circle the 
sun dips below the horizon even at mid- 
summer. It is an odd fact therefore that 
the people in the arctic zone actually 
get more sunshine in midsummer than 
the people farther south do. 


It is hard to find a good place to see 
the midnight sun, because it is in the 
north and it is always very close to the 
horizon, where the sky is murky. Then 
also the view of it is generally shut off 
by some of the numberless islands and 
headlands, 

The North cape is the favorite view- 
point because that is the “farthest 
north,” and the view to the north is 
unobstructed. You feel that here you 
are really “sitting on top of the world” 
as the immortal song says. From this 
perch you can look north over the 
Arctic ocean and see the sum shining at 
midnight—provided the rain or fog or 
clouds or sleep don’t prevent it~which 
is generally the case. 

All but the most captious readers will 
agree with the poet Tegner where he 
Speaks about the sublime spectacle of 
the midnight sun, and says: “Midnatt- 
Solen paa bergen satt, blodroed till att 
Skaeda; det var ej dag, det var ej natt, 
det vaegde emellan baada.” 

Marie Corelli’s beautiful romance of 
“Thelma” opens with a fine description 
of the midnight sun—in this strain: 
“Midnight—without darkness, without 
Stars! Midnight—and the unwearied 
sun stood, yet visible in the heavens, 
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like a victorious king, throned on a 
dais of royal purple bordered with gold. 
The whole scene might well have been 
the fantastic dream of some imagina- 
tive painter whose ambition rose be- 
yond the limits of human skill. Yet it 
was only one of those million wonder- 
ful effects of sky and sea which are 
common in Norway.” 

Marie Corelli’s roseate language is 
now out of date; people don’t write or 
talk or think in such terms any more. | 
ask Florence Seymour, our poetic friend 
what she thinks of the midnight sun. 
I know she will express it in a lovely 
way. And so she does. “It’s a wow,” 
she says. 

(Continued next week) 


A WORD FOR THE SPUD 

When potatoes go up, much indignation 
is expressed. When silk stockings and fur 
coats go up, everybody patiently and un- 
protestingly accepts the assurance that it is 
because of scarcity and goes right on wear- 
ing silk stockings and fur coats. Chocolate 
ereams, cigars and cigarettes may rise in 
price without anyone getting hot under the 
collar, which itself costs more than collars 
once did. 

But a high-priced potato is nothing short 
of wicked, as the great and reasoning pub- 
lic views it. No use to talk of a bad season, 
of underproduction, of the higher wages of 
all who handle the tubers after they emerge 
from the ground, having anything to do 
with the price. Some mysterious and sel- 
dom designated agency connected with their 
production is darkly charged with the guilt 
of the higher price. 

It is a misfortune all around when the 
potato crop is short. Particularly when 
it is short two seasons in succession. For, 
as has been said, potatoes are one com- 
modity whose defense is never allowed. 
The public pays more for theater tickets, 
street car rides, gasoline, without a howl, 
but a higher price for potatoes provokes 
angry protest and soon some eloquent soul 
who would not be able to tell a potato bug 
from a squash bug, urges a boycott. Bread 
is never boycotted, high-heeled shoes are 
never boycotted, nut sundaes are never boy- 
cotted, but the humble spud can be boy- 
cotted, oh, so easily! 

Which is very unfortunate. For it has 
meant that although our population mounts, 
the production of potatoes remains con- 
stant. It has meant that this form of food, 
which counteracts the harmful effects of too 
much bread and too much meat, disappears 
from the diet list of many people and is 
used in too little quantity by most people. 
Potatoes are medicine as well as food. 
Potash is essential to life, while iodine 
wards off the early arrival of old age, and 
our one greatest source of potash in food 
is the potato—Manchester Union. 


TALLEYRAND AND BURR 

After James Buchanan gave up his post 
as minister to Russia in 1833 he made a 
brief sojourn at Paris before returning to 
America. In the French capital he was in- 
troduced to the famous Prince Talleyrand 
then in his 84th year. The aged diplomat, 
after asking a number of questions about 
America, inquired particularly about the 
family of Alexander Hamilton. He told 
Buchanan that when he was French minis- 
ter for foreign affairs Aaron Burr came to 
Paris and sent his card to him. He return- 
ed the card with a message that he had the 
portrait of Hamilton hanging in his parlor, 
It will be recalled that when Talleyrand was 
an exile from Franee he came to America 
where he met Hamilton. At that time he 
eame to the conclusion that Hamilton was 
the greatest of all the Americans he had 








the pleasure of meeting. 





PILES VANISH 


FREE PROOF. Rid yourself of pain 
and misery forever. Absolutely free, 
we will send you a sample of 16 
NOMAR globules, the proven inter- 


nal treatment for piles in any form. 
You swallowthem likepills, according 
to direction. Thousands, in the past 
14 years, have voluntarily testified to 
quick, permanent relief in the most 
stubborn cases, afterall other remedies 
failed. It costsnothing to be convinced. 
Sent anywhere in U. S. and Canada 
free, duty paid. Send only your name 
and address. Write today. 


WILLIAMS CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. 31, 2540 Grand River Ave. West 
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ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum Pruritis, 
Milk Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc 
Can be cured to stay. I mean just what I say, 
C-U-R-E-D and NOT merely patched up to re- 
turn again. Remember, I make this statement 
after handling over half a million. cases of 
eczema and devoting 24 years of my life to fits 
treatment. I don’t care what you have used or 
are using now, hor how many doctors have told 
you that you could not be cured; all I ask is just 
a chance to prove my claims. Just write me 
TODAY and § will send you a FREE TRIAL of 
my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that 
will surely convince you and thousands of oth- 
ersasithasme. Just writemeandtryit. Address: 
Dr. J. E. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
412 Park Square. Sedalia, Mo. 


WHY GET UP NIGHTS? 


FREE Treatment for Kidney and 
Bladder Weakness 
Do you know the joy and comfort of a good 
night’s sleep? Do you know that neglecting Kid- 
ney and Bladder pee ep ef Stopthat 
backache at once. Send for a FREE $1 supply of 
my Herb Treatment and convince yourself. Write 
metoday. FRANK GRANZOW, Mfg. Chemist. 
Dept. B.0. 155 N. Union Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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My 32-page illustrated booklet explains al) FREE. 
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Et A Benefactor 
Wea | A public benefactor is one who helps 
a ople to be happy. Such a man was 
ie a, r. R. V. Pierce. 
es It is impossible to be happy if you 
ham are suffering—in pain or distress—ill. 
i — To restore health and strength to ailing 
| people was Dr. Pierce’s mission. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, he gave to the world a 
priceless herbal remedy in his Favorite 
Prescription, for restoring the health 
of weak, nervous, over-worked women, 
and thereby increasing happiness in the 
home. 
me As-a skilled physician, an honored 
citizen, Dr. Pierce was known far and 
Pi near for integrity and fair dealing. His 
HH phenomenal success was due to the 
| unquestioned purity of his medicines. 
omen in every walk of life today 
say Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
has relieved them of nervousness, 
i weakness and kindred ills. It is a re- 
at liable medicine made from roots and 
herbs, sold by druggists, in both fluid 
and tablets. Send 10c for trial pkg. 
“ tablets to Dr. Pierce’s Invalids’ Hotel, 
i ) Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don't Suffer “x 


from DISEASES and PAIN 


KEEP your YOUTH and VIGOR and LAUGH at 
RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS, LUMBAGO, HARD- 
ENING OF THE ARTERIES, 














HINE is a wonderful treat 
ment for these troubles. It reg- 
alates the circulation, soothes 
the nerves, brings sleep to the 
sleepless. and is the only hon- 
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ELECTRIC HYGIENIC MA- 
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Ray Machines of Special De- 
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ion is your Guarantee. ve 
this Machine a 30-day trial, 'nvented and Patented by 
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ti and accessory dealer. For particulars how to make big 
i} money, and free sample, address— 

Amazon Rubber Co., 217 Amazon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Letters from Readers 


Mary or Lucy? 


Was it Mary who had the lamb? We 
are reading so much about Mary and 
her lamb; now is anyone sure that it 
was a Mary? When my mother, now 
76 years old, attended school—and it 
was in a red schoolhouse—this poem 
was in her second reader, only it was 
“Lucy’s Lamb,” not Mary’s. She has a 
revised edition of this “Towh’s Second 
Reader” and “Lucy’s Lamb” is printed 
on pages 86-88. There are eight verses 
of prose, followed by six of poetry; 
the ninth being: 








Lucy had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white as snow. 
And, everywhere that Lucy went, 
The lamb was sure to go. 


The name Lucy appears 12 times, but 
Mary not at all. And the auther’s name 
is not given.—Janie Becker, Blooming- 
dale, Mich. 


Charmed by Rattlesnake 


When my mother was but a girl in her 
teens my grandfather owned a farm in 
Gillespie, Texas, It was cotton picking 
time and every member of the family 
who was capable of dragging a sack 
worked until dusk every day between 
the white rows. One evening Grandma 
sent one of the boys, a lad of about 
12, into the pasture beyond the field to 
bring home. the milch cows while the 
others weighed up the day’s picking. 
The pasture was small and Jake should 
have been back in 15 or 20 minutes but 
it began to get dark and he had not 
yet come. Grandma became frightened 
and set off in search of him. The moon 
had risen and every bush, tree and rock 
cast a gloomy shadow. Grandma called 
repeatedly but the only answer she got 
was the quavering, eerie cry of a 
screech owl. Finally, through the 
shadows, she saw Jake standing, a stone 
clutched in his hand, looking intently 
at something on the ground before him. 
She called again but he did not answer. 
Angered at this she grabbed him by the 
arm and jerked him around. He seemed 
dazed and was unable to speak. Then 
she saw, only a few feet from him, a 
rattlesnake reared up almost at full 
length and ready to strike. “When Jake 
came to his senses he told of having 
found the snake and while attempting 
to kill it had found himself powerless 
to do anything but stand and stare at 
it. He had heard Grandma’s calls but 
had been unable to answer. Whether 
the snake had him charmed or not, it 
is certain that-but for Grandma’s timely 
arrival he would have suffered from 
snake-bite if from nothing worse. All 
the principals of this story are still liv- 
ing and are willing to vouch for its 
truth. I have set it down as it was told 
to me in the hope that some of your 
readers might find it interesting.—Her- 
bert F, Oehler, Kerville, Tex. 


Sun-Browned Eggs 


An acquaintance of mine has a friend 
operating a grocery store within the 
gates of the assembly grounds at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. Some time ago a lady 
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from New York City came to his sto;. 
and asked for a dozen yard-laid ¢s., 
He was ignorant of the term and sh, 
ed her some white eggs. She refi) 
them, saying they were laid in 
chicken house, and that she wante | ; 
yard-laid eggs. The puzzled merc! 
brought forth from a back room s 
brown eggs. She was much ple: 
saying the brown eggs had bé€en |aic 
the yard where the sun browned |); 
before they were gathered, which » 
them much more nourishing. Ano' 
acquaintance once heard a lady sa 
always buy white eggs because the) 
fresher. They turn brown with age. 
Allen R. Fancher, Smith’s Mills, N, y. 


Where Do Eels Hatch? 


I hear a woman has discovered ¢¢|s’ 
eggs. Had I known scientists wer 
interested in eels’ eggs I could ha 
asked them to accompany my pe 
the Nez Perces, to their ancient fish; 
grounds where they catch these 
with dip nets. The usual “run” starts 
about the latter part of June and . 
tinues until the latter part of July. || 
the females are “told” by the eggs the) 
carry. Again, if they spawn not ai » 
why do they “make their houses” a! 
creeks? Most any time after high woa- 
ter one can find the Lapwai creck 
“lousy” with them all in the act of ma! 
ing these holes known to us as “their 
houses.” After summer comes they evi- 
dently get through spawning and then 
die. How and where they hatch is 
other question. But I have dug up ti 
eels as small or smaller than a lead 
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pencil from really slimy mud_ banks 
along the creeks. I am not dispuling 


the lady’s discovery. Perhaps she has 
the real solution to the problem. The 
fishing grounds of the Nez Perce Inii- 
ans should have been named “The Ee! 
River” instead of “The Snake.”—A Nez 
Perce, Ronan, Mont. 


Slitting Tongue of Crow 

There is a belief quite common in this 
region that a crow can be made to talk 
like a parrot by slitting its tongue. |! is 
also said that a parrot which will no! 
talk naturally can be made to do so b) 
the same operation. I once read that 
this was all a myth and that those who 
attempt to slit a bird’s tongue are guil!) 
of cruelty without the least prospect of 
success so far as making the bird talk 
is concerned. Now everybody knows 
that crows are sometimes taugh| 
speak almost as well as parrots, bul | 
made possible by slitting their tongu: 
I would like to know the truth on t/iis 
subject. Does any Pathfinder rea 
know of an actual case where any §))- 
cies of bird has been made to talk !y 
slitting its tongue? I do not mean [12s 
anybody ever heard of such a case. \\¢ 
all have. But has such a case co 
within the actual experience or obs 
vation of any reader? If so it would 
be interesting, I think, to determine !')'s 
question, through Letters from Rea: 
—Oliver Gill, St. Louis. 
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According to the Boston Medical 
Surgical Journal last year Americans $)<"'' 
per capita the following sums: Candy, * ‘ 
cosmetics, 75 cents; chewing gum, 50 ce!''>> 
health; 29 cents, 















Qmaha World-Herald—While some peo- 
ple are losing their heads at Shanghai, it is 
very important that others keep theirs. 


Passaic Herald—Talking movies having 
peen perfected some of the motion picture 
actors will have to brush up with a corre- 
spo ndence school course. 


Louisville Times—Although women are 
now wearing only about one-fifth of the 
clothes they wore 10 years ago, hooks in 
closets are just as scarce for husbands. 


Los Angeles Times—A_lily is just an on- 
ion that has gone to college and learned to 
paint her lips and perfume her breath. 


New York Journal—European commenta- 
tor asserts that America is too much ruled 
by petticoats. Evidently he doesn’t know 
how few of them are worn here, 


Cincinnati Enquirer—Anyway, the presi- 
dent’s new neighbors don’t have to worry 
about what kind of people the new ar- 
rivals are. 





Winston-Salem Sentinel—Most of the 
people willing to surrender their convic- 
tions are in prison. 


Sydney Review—The modern idea of 
roughing it is to drive with one window 
open in a closed car. 


Indianapolis News—It’s most time to 
drag out last spring’s suit and see if it’s 
good for another 10,000 miles. 


Portsmouth Times—A pessimist says the 
greatest economic waste is to kill a per- 
fectly good sheep to make a college diploma, 


Nashville Banner—A Maine man, given a 
life sentence, has stopped eating. That is 
one rather sure way to shorten his time of 
imprisonment. 





Detroit Free Press—Sentimentalists who 
are forever sending flowers to the criminal 
seldom send any to the home of the crim- 
inal’s victim. 





Rushville Republican—What has become 
f the old-fashioned grocer who put a po- 
on the spout when you bought a gal- 

lon of coal oil? 


Washington Times-Herald—A criminol- 
ogist announces hunt for a good lie detec- 
tor. If he’s married, why not try his wife? 

Ohio State Journal—After an exhaustive 
survey covering a period of 25 years, boy 
and man, we have reached the definite con- 
clusion that anything cooked with bacon, 
wit h the single exception of eggs, injures 
the bacon. 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Fashion note: 


1? 


Anees will be worn lower next season. 
New York Journal—One of the miracles 


of modern progress is listening to a dog 
show over the radio. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times—Henry Ford 
thinks the young folks of today are better 
than those of any other day. They are 
better as automobile drivers, atleast. 


\tlanta Constitution—We will say this 
for the radio announcer: When he says 
‘g00d-night” he doesn’t stand at the door 
for 10 minutes after saying it. 


Arkansas Gazette—In a bungalowette 
With a dinette and kitchenette, one need- 
n't expect anything more than a house- 
keeperette, 





Ohio State Journal—You can tell with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy which lame 
duck needs*a job worst by. noting which 
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one predicts the president’s unanimous re- 


nomination and triumphant re-election 
with the most fervency and frequency. 


THREE SCORE YEARS AND FIVE 


In a certain issue the Pathfinder quoted 
some statistical authority for this state- 
ment: 

“One hundred average men at the age 
of 25 and in good health will~fall, at the 
age of 65, into these classes: One will be 
rich, four will be wealthy, five will be de- 
pendent on their earnings, 36 will be dead 
and 54 will be dependent upon friends, 
relatives or charity.” 

Richard P. Lochner, auditor of the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua Association, questions 
the estimate. He writes: 

“The figures quoted are the same as those 
in Devney’s economic table and very nearly 
the same as those put out some years ago 
bythe American Bankers’ Association which 
were subjected immediately to.severe crit- 
icism; and shortly after the association re- 
pudiated the table. Both the Devney and 
the ABA tables conflict with the accepted 
mortality tables for the death rate be- 
tween 45 and 55. Every standard mortality 
table shows an increasing difference in the 
number dying between those ages. “Devney 
and the ABA tables show a decreasing dif- 
ference. To be specific, between 25 and 
35 Devney shows six out of the hundred 
dying; between 35 and 45 eight dying, an 
increase of two; between 45 and 55 nine 
dying, an increase of one. Every accepted 
mortality table contradicts that. In 
the American Bankers’ table it is even 
worse. That table shows actually fewer 
dying between 45 and 55 than 35 and 45. 


“If of 64 remaining of the original 100, 
54, or more than 80% are depend- 
ent on friends, relatives or charity, we 
think the fact would be very much more ob- 
vious than it is. Is it true? 

“My brother and I some years ago listed 
34 old men, every one over 65, whom we 
know personally. These were not selected 
from the wealthy and aristocratic; they 
were just ordinary folks who worked for a 
living, most of them in an industrial sec- 
tion of Philadalphia. They included cleri- 
cal workers, store keepers, carpenters, 
painters and a-few others. Out of the 34, 
whose average age was well over 65 and 
when according to these incorrect tables 
the showing should have been worse, we 
could not find more than eight who, even 
by stretching the term, ‘dependent,’ could 
be considered as such, : 

“These considerations were referred to 
Frederick L. Hoffman, actuary of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Co. He had made 
some special study along this line. He re- 
plied that the figures as shown in these 
tables were incorrect; they were without 
accepted authority and were certainly 
worthless. 

“Dr. Louis I, Dublin, of the Metropolitan 
Life: Insurance Co. said recently: “About 
two-thirds of all aged persons are self- 
supporting, with one-sixth dependent for 
their support on government or private 
agencies through military or civil pen- 
sions or various forms of relief, while the 
other sixth are cared for by children, other 
relatives or friends. About 2% of the aged 
are in almshouses and a little more than 
1% are in State Institutions for the insane. 
By old folks, Dr. Dublin means those who 
have reached 65 years. Dr. Dublin also 
says: ‘Il haye right along repudiated. the 
Devney economic table. It was not based 
on-any investigation and seemed to me to 
be nothing but unfounded opinion.’” 








Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Detroit symphony Srchestra and husband 
of a daughter of Mark Twain, wears a col- 


Jar that stands five and one-half inches: | 


high. 





DON’T SUFFER WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


Get Dyer’s Direct Treatment 


IT’S EASY 
TO APPLY 
Gi AND 
* FREE 
i= TO TRY 


“i, 


SICK FOLKS by the 
thousand have used 
it and later wrote us 
that it gave them per- 
manentrelief.We wantevery sufferer fromev- 
ry painful form of rheumatism in muscles and 
Oints to try the Dyer Direct Treatment— 
rheum-Alterative and Dyer Foot Drafts—and 
get relief, It is truly amazing how quickly it 
reaches and relieves the pain, stiffness and 
lameness of such rheumatism in every partof 
the body. We will send you this treatment to 
try in your own case so you can know it does 
the work before you pay us one cent. Then, 
when you are entirely satisfied—when you are 
free from every ache and rheumatic pain— 
you may send us one dollar, But send no 
money until you are satisfied with results you 
see from this trial test.. Keep your money 
until you ARE convinced. Send your name to 
FREDERICK DYER CO., Suite 267 Dyer 








Building, Jackson, Mich., and do it today. 
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Dr. Hildebrand’s Labora 
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CAN YOU SOLVE THIS? 


IDALORF 


The above letters when properly arranged form 
the name of the most prominent and greatest 
growing State in the Union. Anyone sending in 
the correct solution will be awarded a building 
lot, size 25x100 feet, Free and Clear of all 
encumbrances, located in one of our subdivisions 
in the above State. This offer expires July 1, '27. 


)MAJA SALES CORPORATION 
110 West 40th St., Dept. 121 New York City 








STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS 
are different from the truss, 
being mechanico-chemico ap- 
plicators made _ self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the distend- 
ed muscles securely in place, 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached—cannot stip, so can- 
not chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 
successfully treated themselves 
Reduced at home without hindrance Reduced 
Fac-Simile from work--mostobstinatecas- Fac-Simile 
Gold Medal es $0 cunauered. Soft as velvet— Grand Prix 
y to apply — inexpensive. 
Awarded Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process éf recoy- 
ery ig natural, so afterwards no further mse for trusses. We 
prove it by ‘canding Trial of Plapao abectately 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


PLAPAO CO., 4006 Stuart Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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25,000 Treatments Free 
This Month. 


Dr. W. O. Coffee, practicing physician of 
pevenport, Iowa, one of the most widely known 
Specialists in the middle west, has originated a 
treatment which completely restored his hear- 
ing, relieved the head noises and healed his 
catarrh after suffering several years, 


He was so proud of this treatment and the 
splendid results of his own case he gave it to 
many others that found the same relief from 
its use and he is so sure that it should help 
others afflicted with mild forms of deafness, 
head noises and nasal catarrh, that he now 
offers to send a reasonable trial of these medi- 
cines absolutely free as a gift to every reader 
of this paper that will write him. 


During the past three years he has pre- 
scribed for more than 200,000 people afflicted 
with partial deafness, dullness of hearing or 
head noises from nasal or head catarrh and 
he has in his office the records of hundreds 
who have regained their hearing by this re- 

le home treatment. 


Authorities say that about 90 per cent of the 
cases of partial deafness or head noises are 
due to nasal, head or throat catarrh either in SP 
4 wet or dry form and the doctor urges 
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Started or growing deaf. He 
wants them to save their hearing, relieve the diseas 
dab daldaio car are injured. ease before the tissues of 


He says nasal or head catarrh often causes 
aneome” rheumatism, stomach ills and many other constitutional 


Dr. Coffee insists on all sufferers who are losing their hearing from 
catarrhal conditions of the nose, head or throat to try this free trial 
treatment this month. He wants them to test this treatment on their own 
ears and see if it won’t stop the trouble and relieve the condition. He has 
restored hearing to so many people who were very deaf*and many severe 
cases of head noises. He says it may be just what you need to relieve you 
and restore your hearing. He wants you to try it absolutely free at his ex- 
pense and see for yourself whether or not it will help you. Write today, 
Send at once, this notice may not appear again. If your hearing is defee- 
tive, dull or very bad and growing worse it may give you immediate re- 
lief, Try it yourself and see if it will help you. You may do that free now. 
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Dr. Coffee’s Wonderfu! 
Experience. 


Few specialists in the entire United Stat 
have had as remarkable experience as has |) 
Coffee, a nationally known figure in the tr 
ment of deafness, head noises and nasa! ¢a- 
tarrh, constantly treating deafness, head noises 
and catarrhal conditions for over 45 years. He 
has perfected his home treatment and patients 
are able-to treat theif own deafness, head 
noises, nose, head and throat catarrh right in 
their own home. This, he says is a wonderfu! 
thing. It has been the means of restoring hea: 
ing and relieving head noises for thousand 
that may have become completely deaf. 


A great number of people stated that the) 
had been partially deaf and their hearing 
growing worse five, ten and even twenty years, 
one person 48 years, and had their hearing 
benefited or completely restored and the head 
noises relieved by Dr. Coffee’s home treat ment 
and hundreds of mild cases have found quick 
and complete relief from the use of this home 
treatment. 


In addition to this enviable record of re- 
lieving deafness and head noises, he has 
freed thousands of people from nasal, head or throat catarrh 


He especially urges those who are growing quite deaf in on 
ear and just getting started or slightly deaf in the other, that a: 
gradually growing worse with each cold and they can see cac! 
year that they are growing duller of hearing, to try this origina! 
home treatment. There are millions of mild cases of deafness that 
the doctor says may be benefited or relieved completely by using 
this home treatment for this condition and their hearing restored 


He asks no money from you for this free demonstration treat- 
ment on your case. He pays the postage, it arrives at your hom: by 
parcel post with full instructions how it should be used. You wi! 
be under no obligations to cdntinue its use further unless you 
Many people have written him that this free demonstration hom 
treatment alone had benefited or restored their hearing and 
lieved the head noises. It won’t cost you a cent to try this ren 
able treatment on your own case and see if it will not help » 


25,000 FREE Treatments This Month! 


If You Are Afflicted With Partial Deafness, Dullness of Hearing, Head 
Noises from Nasal Catarrh, Read What These People Say. Try This 
Free Treatment and See for Yourself If it Will Restore Your Hear- 
ing and Free You From Distressing Head Noises and Nasal Catarrh. 








Wondertully Improved 


*T received your treatment for 
caterrhal deafness and in just three 
days after I had used it, my hear- 

began to improve. And now I 
am wonderfully improved.” 
- BD. H. Carpenter, Alabama. 


Cured Nasal Catarrh 


*T was a victim of catarrh for 
10 years. I had doctored every- 
where, but found no relief until I 
started Dr. Coffee's treatment. Prior 
to this, I had a constant discharge 
from my nose and head; I was rap- 
idly: becoming deaf. Now I can 
hear head 


quit aching, and I feel like a new 
Mrs. C. Bloomfield, Alabama. 


A Wonderful, Treatment 


-“I want to tell you that yours 
was the most wonderful treatment 
I have ever used. [ had a violent 
roaring th my head, and felt dizzy 
constantly. Now I feel much better 
and my hearing is practically re- 


Mrs. Bthel Godboult, Florida, 


Restored Hearing 


“Your treatment has brought back 
my hearing. I can hear now as well 
as I ever did, and I want to thank 


you.” 
B. Micheaux, Texas. 


Well in One Month 


“I am feeling very much better 
—no more head noises, ringing or 
pounding in my ears. My hearing 
is as good as ever. Dr. Coffee's 
treatment relieved me in one month. 
Before this I had been treated by 
specialists for nearly six months 
with no benefit.”’ 

Petersen, Washingtor. 


“T have been cured by your treat- 
ments. I had been troubled for 
years with violent head noises and 
finally a friend advised me to try 
your method; he sent for the treat- 
ment himself. I noticed improve- 
ment at once, and now I am cured, 


1. feel to you.” 


Hears as Well as Ever 


“TI am now able to hear as well 
as I ever did. My head, throat, 
nose and ears are in good condition. 
One month’s treatment did its work 
well. I am grateful to you, and 
you may use my name for reference.” 

Peter Moraz, Pennsylvania. 


Hearing Restored as in Youth 


“My hearing has been restored 
from the use of your treatments. I 
can hear as wéll as when I was 
a young girl.” 

Mrs. T. C. Gamberg, South Dakota. 


Freed After 48 Years 


*T had been gradually growing 
deaf for 48 years. I had not been 
able to hear over a telephone for 17 


SEND COUPON TODAY: 


Just fillin the coupon below and I willsend you a demonstrat 
ment by prepaid parcel post without any cost or obligation on y« 
I want you to try it at once, so send the coupon today. 


DR. W. O. COFFEE, 
Suite 2116, St. James Hotel Bldg. 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Please send me a free trial treatment by prepaid par 
post. It is understood that this does not obligate m 


any way. I am to pay nothing for this treatment. (EF! 
print your name and address or write plainly.) 


BOG. wna hoc oc dskabdas eer nsasF en to 020 State.... 
head 


Do you wart treatment for partial deafness, for ! 
noises or simply for nasal catarrh? State which. 


